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For the Companion. ' 
TANEO. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

“Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded 
wife?” 

“furry, Anne, hurry! There’s a wedding go- | 
ing on in the kitchen!” cried Nelly Howe, run- 
ning before her cousin up the garden walk. | 

| 
| 


| 
' 
| 


“There seems to be one there every day,” lan- 
guidly replied Anne. “I should think your father 
would find his duties as ‘Squire’ too heavy for 
him.” 

“{t’s only since the war that they crowd in so , 
fast. The negroes are obliged to marry properly | 
now. But these are Indians. Papa brings the | 
law to bear on red as well as black skins.” | 

“Indians in this State?” 

“0, yes; about a thousand Cherokees. It is | 
they who live in the mountain range that you | 
thought so terrible yesterday. It is solitary and 
savage enough. The Indians live in their huts | 
very much as they did in their wigwams two 
hundred years ago, and fish, and hunt deer and | 
bears. This is the chief’s daughter, Taneo, who , 
has come to be married. She’s a Christian in| 
her way, and a good girl—Taneo.”’ | 

“Come, ’ll look at her. I’m thankful she’s 
not civilized, It’s so nice to compare a creature, The new-made wife lifted her head, the angry | mounted with Nelly on two low mules, climbing 
of that sort with ourselves!’’ blood rushing to her cheek at the name; but Ho- | the mountain-side. 

Miss Parr hurried to the kitchen door, and kus only slouched and laughed. The doctors had ordered her to the balsam re- 
stood looking in at the tall, straight Indian girl,’ ‘Now I pronounce you man and wife; and | gion again. Her cough was troublesome. 
with her bare feet and head, and her wedding , keep clear of the whisky-still on your way 

garment, which was a petticoat and short gown | home.” 
of blue flannel. The white girl was conscious as| The Squire (or colonel, for titles hung thickly 





case meant five years of training in fashionable | go slowly up the mountain path, Hokus in ad- | the minor key about the emptiness of life. 
accomplishments, and trunks full of silks and | vance. | “Weare going to Taneo’s cabin,” said Nelly. 
muslins, | “I'd like to better the condition of those sav- | 

Nelly, who was a square, solid, downright lit-| ages,” he said. “Anne, you’re full of book learn- | as your father commanded ?” 
tle body, eyed her critically—mentally comment-| ing just now, and have nothing to do. You| Nelly laughed. ‘Example, indeed! 
ed upon her chalked skin, false hair and teeth—| might give them a powerful lift.” 
and then turned to the Indian. 


The 
winter’s campaign had proved a failure, too. 
She had danced and dressed untiringly, but the 
“good match” had not been made. “She began 
never before of her civilization; which in her; on his broad shoulders,) watched the two Indians | to look soured and weary, and to sing songs in 


‘Pid Hokus prove an example to his people, 
A week 


| after his wedding, when the time for hoeing the | brightly-lighted table, Taneo suddenly appeared 
“Thanks. I don’t feel as if my vocation was | corn arrived, he ‘heard of a bear,’ and set off|#t the door without her baby. Some strong 


‘“Taneo’s house is a palaca compared to the 
other Indian huts,”’ whispered Nelly. “But who 
is this, Taneo?”’ as a fat, overgrown figure ap- 
peared, squatted on the floor by the fire, munch- 
ing a cake of corn and beans. “Who is this 
woman ?”’ 

The Indian girl stood without a word for a mo- 
ment. Then she unslung her baby, and took it 
in her arms, looking into its face. 

“That is Hokus’ new wife. He brought her 
home to-day.”’ 

Nelly turned on him her black eyes danger- 
ously bright. “What do you mean by this, Ho- 
kus?” 

“Married woman down at Lufty,”’ he grunted. 


“Gave horse and two blow-guns for her, All 
right!” 

“Right? And Taneo?’ 

“O, she hoe my corn better than Taneo. She 


bigger.” 

“Ah-h!” cried Nelly in speechless disgust. 
“Take up your pappoose, Taneo, and come with 
me. You shall not stay here one hour—not one!” 

Taneo submissively picked up her baby, and 
stood still, the tears rolling down her cheeks, her 
eyes on the ground. 

Hokus grunted uncomfortably, and finally 
waved his pipe with an air of command. 

“If the women want me to have one wife, they 
can fight for me,” he said. “That is all right. 
Hokus willing to live like Christian.” 

Nelly vouchsafed no reply, but started down 
the hill, sweeping Taneo with her in her righteous 
indignation. 

Miss Parr, having reached home and gone back 
to her novel, speedily forgot poor Taneo and her 
misery. It rained heavily that day, the clouds 
settling down over the mountain peaks towards 
evening, and the rain increasing to a torrent. 

After supper, as they still lingered about the 





“We haven’t gained all that we might out of that of a missionary,” with a contemptuous | post-haste for the animal. He pursued that vis-| emotion had banished the habitual reserve and 


civilization, Nan,’ she whispered. “Look at | smile. - 
Taneo’s feet—not a corn! And how strong and “Missionary!’’ she thought, bitterly. She—a | the corn hoed. 

delicate her shape is! She carries herself like | type of the cultured girls of New York—to settle} ‘When it was ready to gather in, he thought i 
one born in the purple.” | down into a teacher of bare-footed red-skins in | necessary to consult the conjurer on the othe 


“Shape! Her waist is two feet round, if it’s | their flea-infested cabins! It might be very well | side of the mountain as to the chances for rain, | 


an inch!” 


“Join your right hands!’ The Squire’s bass | taught the poor Galileans; but an Indian was an | 
Voive drowned the whispers of the girls. | exceptional case, hardly in her estimation to be | 
Hokus, the groom, a big, slouching, copper- | considered one of the creatures for whom He 
colored fellow, grunted as he thrust out his hand. died. Anne had heard that they “were a race 
“Hokus thinks this is making entirely too | impossible to civilize, and destined to extermina- | 
nuch fuss about a woman,” laughed Nelly. | tion,” and accepted the theory as the easiest 
“He’s but a shabby-looking fellow,” whispered , way of getting rid of the matter. 

Miss Parr. “A chief’s daughter ought to make | As for her uncle, with his bad grammar, and 
a better match than that.” jenergetic kindness, and perpetual enthusiasm | this month, during which time Hokus made 
“Taneo has loved him along time. Did you| about the beauty and grandeur of nature in | fishing tour in the next county.” 
‘ver see a more shy and wistful look than hers | North Carolina, he was beginning to be an intol- “He is at home now,” said Anne. 

justnow? She is not civilized enough to think | erable bore. Nature was a worse bore than he, | at the door of the hut.” 

of the advantages of a good match.” | for Anne’s reputation for culture called for ad- 
“I pronounce you man and wife,” said Squire | miration of every landscape. She was sick of 

Howe, taking off his spectacles. | 
“And now, Hokus, my lad, I’ve a word for 


was done. 


and poor little Taneo drudges on, and grow 


soul! She has just finished working up the cor 


“It was the same story again this spring with 
the ploughing and planting. He sits and smokes, | Comes. He always drunk,” said Taneo, gravely. 


| 
“T see him | Wave. 


“And here comes Taneo, with a bag of potatoes | 
| on one shoulder, and the pappoose on the other, | the door. 
hearing her own ascending “O, 0, O!” If the| and, as I live, without a smile on her face, for | 


| ion of a bear for a month, and came back to find | Shyness of the Indian woman. 


“I go back to Hokus,” she said. “I hear the 
t | river. Oconalufty kill many people when he up 
y | in a storm.” 


“Nonsense!”’ said the Squire. “Go back to 


|in some cases to follow Christ’s example, who | and only finished his consultation when the work | Your bed. Hokus has legs to save himself if the 


| Lufty is up.” 
“He got no legs, nor eyes, nor ears when night 


s| “His new wife is sober, I suppose. You shall 


- . ° y a 9? 
thinner and merrier every day, and is more and | 2Ot go, Taneo. 
more convinced that Hokus is the best and wisest | 

‘of men. The most affectionate, blindest little | She was gone. 


“What is it she fears?” asked Miss Parr, when 


n| “Their hut is built in a hollow on the edge of 
a_ the Oconalufty—a river that rises with great 
rapidity and force, in a singular sort of tidal 
But Hokus can take care of himself,” and 
the Squire took up his paper. 
An hour later, Aunt Ruby, the cook, came to 


“Dat fool, Taneo, done gone, baby and all,”’ 







doctors could only have devised any other cure | the first time in her life! Who is sick, Taneo?#she said. 
for her cold than this mountain air of North | Hokus? Little pappoose here?’ But little could be done. The Squire, with one 
Carolina she would have been glad. Taneo shook her head and gave a laugh, which | Or two colored men, started in pursuit, but the 

“Come and look at Mt. Pisgah, Nancy,” called | ended in a miserable quiver of the chin and tears | Mountain roads at night through the driving 
her uncle, “yender, in front of the setting sun. | inhereyes. “You come to Hokus’ house, Nelly ?” | storm proved impassable. They were forced to 
And there are the great Black Brothers, wrapped| “Yes. Goon before us. I want to show this | come back. 
in the shadow, and that peak rising out of the red | lady how clean Taneo’s floor is, and how white} The morning dawned clear. Nelly was up by 
es mist is the highest land on the Atlantic slope.” | she makes the little curtains. daybreak, and away on her sure-footed mule. 
tanity, tomy notion. Heh?” ° | It was all so tiresome! The other girls of her| “Now what has that fellow done to bring her | Miss Parr, to her surprise, went with her. The 

Xo,” granted Hokus. | set were on the hotel piazzas at Long Branch, | to tears?” lowering her voice. “Work and even | road was through the, detiles of the mountain, 
__ Is not what I'll allow, at any rate. You Ind-| with a dozen beaux about them. Very different | beating she takes as a matter of course, and | through which the swollen streams dashed fierce- 
‘als are going to change with the rest, I tell you, | companions from this Pisgah and the Black | laughs about it as soon as it is over.” ly. The girls crept slowly and carefully along 
and you are the man I’ve pitched on to set the Brothers! Taneo passed on before them, stopping humbly their edge. Nelly was grave and silent. 

‘ample. You’re to work out of doors, and Ta-| Then he called her to look at the horrible shad- | to hear some grumbled reproof from herlordand| “You don’t think any harm could have come 
_ will keep the house clean. Hey, Taneo? | ow of a chasm, or the yellow light in the balsam | master. Hokus, on seeing the girls, shuffled un-! to the Indian?” asked Anne. “She has always 

§ Must not sleep in the kitchen.” | range, or the flying colors on the mist that was | easily on his seat, and glanced hastily down the | lived in the woods.” 

Taneo dropped her head and laughed shyly.” | blown from the far horizon across the hill-sides. | road, as if meditating flight. “The floods of the Lufty are different from 
Rr now, that’s settled. The law’s going Miss Parr made some trivial excuse to go to| ‘What has he done?” muttered Nelly. those of other rivers. Five streams run into it 
»®estrict.. Hokus, I give you warning. You’re| her own chamber. What earthly use was there! The floor of the little hut was clean. Two or | near its source, and below that it is walled be- 
Uartied like a white man, and you’re to have | in finding tints in mist? If it were the colors in| three boards on the wall were filled with delft | tween high banks. The rise, when there is one, 

tone wife, and you’re to work for her. The | her new neckties, now, or a box of Jouvin’s best! | plates, arranged for show. A certain air of com- comes down in a solid wall of water several feet 
= “a you lazy red nigger, and it’s a) Justa year passed since Miss Parr’s first visit | fort and cosiness reigned over the big fire, the| in height. O, Anne, what is that?” 

you've got to clear yourself of.” ‘to North Carolina, when she found herself again | clean hearth, wooden chairs and the neat bed. | 


jou. Things are going to work differently hyur | 
in North Carolina, now that the war’s over; fot 
Whites, and blacks, and the red-skins must change 
With the rest. You’ve been savages long enough 
While perfessin’ to be Christians. For a man to 
‘tsmoking his pipe while his wife ploughs, and | 
hoes the corn, and butchers the pig, is not Chris- 


She sprang to the ground and ran forward 


ag urejyuneg 6¢1 
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They had reached the banks of the Oconalufty. 
The river ram over the spot where Hokus’ hut 
had stood, 

On this side they saw the Indian standing by 
a tree, looking down at a dark body which lay 
at his feet. His pipe was in his mouth, but it 
had gone out. 

“It is Taneo! O, Anne, it is Taneo! 
poor little pappoose on her breast!”’ 

Nelly threw herself on her knees and lifted the 
cloth off of the still face. 

“O, Hokus, she is dead!”’ 

“Yes,” Hokus nodded, solemnly. ‘She forded 
the river last night. She woke me up and tried 
to pull me through the water; but Hokus and the 
river was too much for Taneo. Big log strike 
her on the head.” 

“And you?” 

“T was drunk,” calmly. 
ran off and left me. She shall not hoe corn for 
Hokus. Taneo good wife,” looking down at the 
quiet face, with some trace of genuine feeling in 
his sordid face. 

The girls rode slowly home, Nelly crying qui- 
etly as she went. 

“I was very fond of Taneo. It is shameful to 
see a woman’s life so wasted!” she cried. 

“It does not seem wasted to me,” said Anne, 
in an unwontedly grave tone.”’ The poor savage 
was true to the best she knew. Hokus is little 
better than a beast, but her love for him was 
good and beautiful. Some women live only for 
themselves, and love or work for nobody.” 

She drew rein, and, falling behind, rode sadly 
and thoughtfully on. 


And the 


“That other woman 


—+*or- 
For the Companion. 
TEARING JIM. 


“That ere boy’ll be the death of me, and I shall 
have to give up all outside work to take keer on 
him, ma’am!” exclaimed Judy Green, while 
opening her heart to a patron. 

“Ts Jim vicious?” asked the lady. 

“T reckon you'd think he was wicious, ma’am, 
if you had his clothes to mend! I can’t keepa 
whole stitch on him, not when I does my best. 
Old Jim, his daddy, works ’mong the stone quer- 
ries, and yet I sews and washes more for little 
Jim than for him and de other seven chil’n. 
He’s a powerful tearin’ boy, and I specks he’ll 
be hung yet!” said the hopeless Judy. 

“What does he do that it so very bad?” 

“He tar his clothes, ma’am, and rip de sole off 
his shoes, and de crown flies off his hat like it 
had wings to it. You never see de like o’ dat 
tearin’ Jim!” 

“Is he honest 

“Yes, ma’am; he wouldn’t steel a pin, but he 
would give away his head if it wasn’t fixed on so 
tough!’ said Judy, triumphantly. 

“Does he use bad language ?”’ 

“What? My Jim? No, ma’am; he’s as pious 
as a preacher. He larns seven varses of Scriptur 
every week,—one a day; and he writes out tem’- 
pence pledgeses, and makes all sign ’em; and he’s 
the helpfullest child dat ever yer see. But yet, 
he’s mighty wicious on his clothes, and I’m done 
gone ’scouraged tryin’ to keep him kivered de- 
cent,” said Judy. 

“Can he work?” asked the lady. 

“He can; but ‘will he? is de question. When 
he aint to play he’s sartain to be asleep, Sleep- 
in’, and laughin’, and tearin’ his clothes is de 
business of life wid Jim; and it will be a poor 
trade when he’s a man wid a fam’ly. I’se 
mighty worried *bout what'll ’come of Jim’s 
chil’n!” 

“Well, Judy, as Jim is only thirteen years old 
I'd save myself all trouble about his children. 
-He may die before he’s a man, you know,” said 
the lady. 

“Dat would be good luck for his chil’n, but it 
would be a heart-break for me, ma’am; for, wi- 
cious as Jim is on his clothes, he’s a powerful 
heap of comfort to me.” 

“Judy,” said the lady, “I’ve watched you ever 
since you came North, and I think you and old 
Jim are making a brave struggle to keep your 

family from being beggars. I'll keep Jim this 
winter, teach him to work and to take care of 
his clothes.” 

Judy dropped a low courtesy, and replied,— 

“[ thanks you a thousand times, ma‘am; dat 
will be a powerful help to old Jim and me; for 
little Jim’s a mighty eater, ma’am! ‘Sides dat, 
he can’t tar his clothes so bad here, kose you 
haint so many conweniences for it; no rough 
shed, nor broke fences to climb, and no rampa- 
gious boys for to wrastle wid.” 

Jim went to his place with clothes clean and 
whole, but so patched that the original color was 
lost to the bewildered eye of his new mistress. 
So he was fitted out with new ones, and these 
were returned to poor Judy, for her son “Eb- 
*nezer,”’ 


o 


| Aprouder and happier gentleman did not tread 
the streets of the city than little Jim. 
Jim was tanght to clean Knives, to set the ta- 


ble, and to attend the dvor; all of which he did | 


| gracefully and well; and a whole month passed 
| without a singlé rent being made in his gar- 
ments. He grew proud of his success in this 
line, and said,— 

“I mos’ b’lieve de witches tar my close home, 
at mammy’s house, and not me.”” But he boast- 
ed too soon. 

One day there were guests at dinner, and Mrs. 
Craig saw that her small butler was neatly ar- 
rayed for his duties. He flew to the door, bowed, 
smiled, and ushered the guests in with the air of 
a trained “in-door man,” and received a smile of 
approval from his mistress. 

Dinner time came, the guests were at the ta- 
ble, but Jim was missing. The bell was rung 
once, twice, thrice, and the cook came to learn 
the cause; but she knew nothing about Jim, and 
was not in trim to fill his place. 

The lady was in dismay. 

Jim, who lay in ambush in the china-closet, 
now opened the door with a squeak, put his face 
out, and said, with a grin,— 

“Here | is, missis.”’ 

“Come here, then, at once, Jim,”’ said the lady. 

“T can’t do dat, no how, missus,” replied Jim, 
still peeping out. 

“Why not?’ 

“Kase I hasn’t got no shirt on, and can’t come 
out so ’fore ladies,” was the reply. 

“Hush, Jim.” 

The poor lady was ina quandary. She could 
wait on her guests herself; but she could neither 
allow Jim to stifle in the closet, nor yet to pass, 
shirtless, through the dining-room. 

Her husband came to her relief, and told Ju- 
dy’s story of @m’s “wiciousness,” and then 
called out,— 

“Come here, boy; 
shirt.” 

“*Taint tore, sir; I haint got none on; dat’s de 
trouble!” cried Jim. 

“Where is that nice pink one you had half an 


oo 


hour ago? 


we'll excuse your torn 


*Ponto’s got it, sir.’ 

“What's he doing with it?” 

“A eatin’ of it, I spects. Him and de nex’ 
door dog got a fightin’ and I went in atween,—a 
peacemaker like, you know. De nex’ door dog 
he don’ know me, and he ketch me by my shirt 
collar, and he shake me, and chaw it out, bit by 
bit, till he draw it over my head. Den he an’ 
Pont go to fightin’ ’bout it, kase Pont know it 
b’long to me; and I knowd it was dinner time, 
and I run in, leavin’ ’em at it; and here I is, and 
can’t get out afore de ladies.’’ 

The gentleman said,— 

“Run now, Jim, and be back in a moment; 
and no one will look at you.” 

The boy darted off like a flash, and soon re- 
turned in a fresh blue shirt, with his face 
wreathed in smiles, and said,— 

“Dere aint no sheds and fences wid rusty nails 
in ’em, here, but der’s dogs; and dogs tars clothes 
jest as bad! What’ll mammy say now?” 

The ruined shirt had so filled the mind of the 
boy that he never thought that other garments 
had been in perfl also. But no sooner had he 
begun his rounds at table than his mistress saw 
a new field for Judy’s operations. 

From his stout, new pants a great square piece 
was flapping like a doorin the wind. Mrs. Craig 
noticed it, and when she could spare him fora 
moment, she said, in a whisper,— 

“You may run up and put your Sunday pants 
on, Jim.” 

“What for, missus? Dese is as good as ‘Sun- 
day ones,’”? he whispered, loud ‘enough to be 
heard across the street. 

“But they are torn, Jim.” 

“Dey is?” cried Jim; and forgetting himself 
he turned round for proof of it, and thus drew 
the attention of all at table to his tattered pants. 

“Well, den, dat’s too bad!” he cried. “But I 
knows how dat come. When I runned away 
from de dogs I felt myself kotched on de ash bar- 
ils, and I heard a rip, like, but I forgot to look. 
I'll be back in a minute, missus. De gentlemen 
and ladies can wait for dey’se puddin’ till I gits 
back!”? and he gave the company an encourag- 
ing wink. 

“[ think this is keeping a ‘butler’ under diffi- 
culties,’ said the gentleman, laughing. 

Not long after this Jim took the law into his 
own hands, and boxed the ears of a big white 
urchin who emptied a box of trash on his clean 
sidewalk. This victim turned on him, and ina 
moment his new blue shirt was gone after the 
| ill-fated pink one. 

When asked why he struck the boy first, which 
was very wrong, he replied,— 

“Tealls dat right. I don’t do nothin’ dat de 
ten commandments foi bids; but | does everythin’ 
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dey doesn’t forbid. Dey doesn’t say, ‘you shall 
not lick sassy grocer boys;’ so I licked him right 
smart.”’ 

“But, Jim,” said Mrs. Craig, “the command- 
ments do not forbid your boxing your mother’s 


| ears, and yet you know that would be wrong.” 


“Yes dey does, too,” said Jim, confidently. 
“Dey says ‘Honor dy fader and dy moder; and 
course if you does dat, you won’é lick ’em. I’se 
studied dem things out right smart; you can’t 
kotch me on’em. I knows all de ’ligion dere is, 
and I never does nothin’ wrong ’cept tar my 
clothes,’’ added the sable little Pharisee. 

And it must be admitted that he had very few 
of boyhood’s faults. One day Jim came in sigh- 
ing, and said,— 

“Tse had powerful bad luck with my new 
boots, missus. I was splittin’ some wood for de 
cook, when de ax grow contrary and flew right 
smart into my boot, and it’s done gone ruined.” 


lady. 
“Yes, missus, I eut it right smart, and it bled 
powerful; but I doesn’t care for dat. My foot 


Dat gash will last forever and forever! ”’ 
The shoemaker healed the wound of the boot 
sooner than the doctor did that of the foot. 


visit from his mother and the baby as soon as a 
message could be sent to her. 

The next day Jim hopped out to the gate, and 
put the following note into the hand of the bak- 
er, who passed his mother’s door twice a week. 
He had written it the night before: 

“der mamy mis crag sau an’ babi mus’ com’ an’ 
spen’ da’ wid use brin’ dad an’ Clo an su an’ mol 


an’ sam an’ Dan an’ al de res’, 


! hi’ a hos’n wagin 
an’ com’ rit smart.” 


What was the surprise of Mrs. Craig, a few 
days after this, to see a wood-cart, heavily laden 
with sable life, turning into her driveway. There 
was a colored man and a woman on two old 


of the old horse. And there were black girls and 
black boys, sitting on the bottom of the cart, and 
hanging and swinging from every side and stake 
of it. 

Mrs. Craig thought some plantation had been 
suddenly depopulated till she saw her helper, 
Judy, spring from the thill with a baby in each 
arm, and heard her cry out,— 

“Now, old Jim, you let dat hoss loose from de 
wood-wagin, but tie him right smart, so’s he 
won’t git into de flow’ gardin.”” 

Then out sprang the whole tribe of Jims and 
Judys, and marched into the kitchen, bowing 
and grinning, to the dismay of the lady, who 
could not see how they were to be fed without 
creating a famine in the kitchen. 

She had not the heart to check their innocent 
joy by withholding a welcome; but when their 
gala day was over, and they gone, she asked Jim 
how he could have written such a lie as that,— 
that she had invited the whole family to hire a 
horse and wagon, and to spend the day there. 

“I didn’t, missus. I didn’t write no such 
thing!” cried Jim, looking honestly into her 
eyes. 

Mrs. Craig produced the note, which the proud 
Judy had given her, and handed it to him, ex- 
pecting to see him confounded by it.” 

But she was mistaken; Jim took the note in 
his hand, and pointing to the enormous “peri- 
od” after the words “‘wid us,” said,— 

“You did say dat much. Den I begins all new 
for myself, and tells ’em to hi’ a hoss, and bring 
all de res’. See dat, missus?” 

“Yes, Jim, I see it,’? said the lady; “but I 
should like to be consulted before you invite nine 
people to dinner again.”’ 

Jim agreed to this arrangement, and hopped 
off to feed the dog and cat. 

Jim proved himself faithful; but it seemed as 
if the Fates had conspired against his clothes. 
For they vanished like smoke before the nails, 
hooks and stoves. Old clothes wouldn’t stand 
him an hour; and the new, heavy ones, that he 
could not tear if he tried, were burnt. 

But he kept up the courage of his kind mis- 
tress by assuring her that just as soon as he got 
to be aman he would pay her back all the money 
she was spending for him now. 

His appetite remains good, but his sleepiness, 
which was an infirmity at home, has given way 
before plenty of work and wholesome urgency. 
Jim is no mean boy, and Mrs. Craig will not part 
with him on any conditions. He will make a 
good man yet. 


FLOATING MUD-BANKS. 





It is not uncommon for ships to meet large 
masses of sea-weed floating on the ocean. But 
it is a new experience to find mud-banks floating, 
in which shins can take shelter from a storm: 





“A curious phenomenon, frequently met with 


“Didn’t you cut your foot, child?” asked the | 


will heal up, but dat ar new boot will never heal. | 


And | 
while Jim was laid up he had the promise of a 


. . | 
chairs, which bounced and bumped at every step 


= oe a 
in the Indian Ocean, the real cause of which has 
not yet been ascertained, is the existence, of 
Malabar, and in certain spots along the Coy, 
mandel coast, of vast mud banks, and of tracts 
of mud, suspended in the sea, wherein many 
kinds of fish find abundance of food, immunity 
from much disturbance in the surrounding ele. 
ment, and a place in which to breed. The exaet 
cause of the existence of these large tracts of Sea 
wherein mud remains in solution is still a mys 
tery; but at any rate the tracts are so smooth 


| that, even during the height of the south-weg 


| monsoon, vessels can run for shelter into thejy 
| midst, and once there, are as safe as inside g 
breakwater.” 
eS 
For the Companion. 
A HERO. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


The young soldier having said farewell to the tegy. 
ful group in the doorway of his father’s hong 
| walked with a firm and elastic tread to the station 
where he was to take the southward - bound trajp 
and speed to the battle-field. 

And he, you will naturally infer, is our hero; py 
lest there should be any mistake upon this point,] 
hasten to inform you, that although he was and jis, 
hero, he is not the hero of this tale. 

That is our hero trotting along by his side,—only, 
dog, but with as faithful a heart in his bosom as om 
| soldier who enlisted at his country’s call; while, for 

singleness of purpose, the dog might take precedence 

of all. For him there was no thought of fame, aj. 

| venture or compensation; his one motive was dey. 
tion to his master. 

I do not know to what breed he belonged, nor dog 

it matter. On his own merits let him stand or fall, 

| and not on those of his ancestors. In size he wy 


medium; that is, he would have been small fory 
| Newfoundland, and large for a poodle. His skip 
| was variegated, or, as I should say, were I describing 
| @ piece of calico or mousseline de laine, it had, 
| white ground with polka spots. His face bore th 
|imprint of honesty and good-nature, and his ey 
looked into yours with a dauntlessness which gay 
| assurance that he had never been caught robbing 
| your larder or worrying your cat. 

| The young man’s name was Karl Beck, the nam 
of the dog was Trump. As Karl stepped on boar 
the cars, he was greeted by half-a-dozen young na 
of his own age, all in the army blue, and all as merry 
{and smiling as if they were about to set out ona 
Fourth of July excursion, instead of going forth to 
hardship, danger, and perhaps death. 

“Hollo, a new recruit!’’ cried one, gayly, witha 
mock military salute to Trump. 

“You ought to have shut him up,” said anothe, 
“TI don’t believe you can send him back.” 

“He isn’t going back,”’ said Karl, quietly. 

“What! you’re not going to take him with you?” 

“Just that,” said Karl. 

“Do you expect Uncle Sam will find him rations?” 

“He can share mine, and forage for the rest,” said 
Karl. 

“Suppose we adopt him as child of the regiment?” 

“Agreed,” chimed in all; and Trump’s position 
ing thus satisfactorily settled, it was never afterwans 
questioned. Indeed, during the three months d 
camp life which followed, he helped to beguile may 
a tedious hour for the young volunteers, and far 
sumptuously every day, with very little expense » 
government. 

He made no intimacies with the strange dogs WW 
hovered about the outskirts of the camp, nor did 
drive them away so long as they kept to theirom 
limits ; but if one ventured to put his head insidetht 
barracks, he forced him to a hasty and ignominiow 
retreat. And this was the rule he adopted with dl 
tramps and hangers-on whatever. 

At first the captain of Karl’s company objected 
Trump’s appearance at drill, and ordered him 
fined in his quarters on pain of death; but accider 
tally discovéring one day that he could go throw 
all the exercises quite as well as his young mas 
could, he countermanded the cruel order, and hen 
forth Trump marched forth at beat of drum, with al 
the steadiness and sobriety of a veteran soldier. 

But the time came when the idle monotony 
camp life was to be exchanged for actual coms 
The summons had come,-—“To the front!” 

The last thing Karl did before he marched a¥t} 
was to commit Trump to the care of a farmer ¥) 
lived near the barracks. 

“Be kind to him. I shall pay for him when Icom 
back; or if I never come, I think father will sa! 
for him.” And Karl turned quickly away, lest 
man should see the tear in his eye and mistake} 
cause. : 

It was the night after the battle. Faint #! 
wounded, with only the dead around him, Karl lif 
upon the ground, his life-blood ebbing slowly 4¥¥ 
Just so he had been lying since four o'clock in the 
afternoon, when he fell unnoticed, like a single Ie! 
that falls in the forest in autumn. 

Then he was in the midst of the din of battle, t# 
it had gradually retreated, and now he heard” 
sound but the sighing of the wind and the cry of 
night-bird. 

“They’re all asleep at home, little dreaming whet 
Iam,” so his thoughts ran; “they'll read it all ¥ 
morrow. ‘Karl Beck, missing.’ No, not that 
hope somebody will find me, and let them knot! 
died honorably. 

“Hark! a footstep! Can it be that help is com 
or is it some poor fellow, wounded like myself, tf 
ing to crawl away from this dreadful place? 


| 
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«Comrade, are you there?’”’ 

His voice was weak and faltering, but it elicited’a 
most unexpected response. It was the bark of a dog, 
and it sent a thrill through Karl’s frame. 

“Trump! Trump!” he called, anxiously, raising 
himself on his elbow, but falling back exhausted with 
the effort. 

Again that short, familiar bark, and the faithful 
Trump came bounding over wreck and carnage to 
his master’s side. 

After a few moments spent in mutual caresses, 
Trump bounded away as quickly as he had come, 
Jeaving his master more desolate than before. 

«0, Trump! Trump! have you left me to die 
alone?” he murmured. | 

No, Trump had done nothing of the kind, as was | 
evident when he returned shortly, accompanied by 
several members of the Sanitary Commission, who | 
were doing their good works in another part of the | 
field, and who had sense enough to comprehend and 
give heed to the dog’s appeal for help. | 

They lifted Karl gently to a litter, and bore him | 
tothe rude hospital improvised for the occasion. | 

«fis wound is not dangerous, but he would have | 
bled to death before morning if you had not found | 
him,” said the surgeon. . | 

And Karl knew that he was indebted to Trump | 
for his life. | 

No sooner was Karl discharged from the hospital 
than his regiment was again ordered to the front. | 
Determined that the friend to whom he owed so | 
much should not be left to suffer in his absence, he 1 
committed him to the care of a man who was going | 
North, with directions for forwarding him to his | 
father’s house. | 

Six months afterward he was again wounded at | 
the battle of Coal Harbor, and brought up to Wash- | 
ington in the Sally Baker. As there were not suf- 


| 


ficient ambulances to carry all the wounded to the | 
hospitals at once, a large number were laid on the 

pavement, wrapped in their army blankets; among 

them Karl. 

At the precise moment when he was taken from 
the boat a teamster was passing along with his cart, 
followed by a black and white dog, and no sooner 
was Karl safely deposited on the sidewalk than the 
dog sprang upon him, fawning, licking his face, and 
making every demonstration of tenderness known to 
his species. 

The teamster whistled, but the dog took no more 
notice of it than if it had been the wind that whis- 
tled, so he stopped his horses and came to the side- 
walk. 

“What are you doing with my dog?” asked he, 
roughly. 

“L rather think he’s my dog,” said Karl. 

“[tell you he’s mine, I bought him and paid for 
him,” said the teamster. 

“Very well, sir. You can take him, then,” said 
Karl. 

But all the coaxing, blandishments and commands 
of the teamster availed nothing with Trump; and if 
dragged away a few yards he would.dart back to 
Karl's side again. 

“It’s plain enough you owned him once,” said the 
teamster, “but that don’t prove you own him now.” 
And Karl, too feeble to argue the matter, or offer 
any resistauce, saw poor Trump tied to the cart and 
led away, all the time looking back at him witha 
pleading expression which cut him tothe heart. He 
believed that he had now, indeed, taken his last 
farewell of his old friend; but what was his surprise 
on opening his eyes one morning, after days and 
nights of pain and delirium, to see Trump sitting at 
his bedside. . 

“I reckon he belongs to you,”’ said Corporal Gold- 
thwaite, then acting as nurse. 

“Yes,” said Karl, laying his hand on the dog’s 
head. “Where did you get him?” 

“He came here himself. He was driven away a 
number of times, but he persisted in coming back, 
and we concluded he belonged to some poor fellow 
inside; so I took him through the wards, and when 
he got to your bed he just stationed himself there, 
and he hasn’t been away since.” 

From that time until Karl was honorably dis- 
charged Trump was allowed to make the hospital 
his headquarters, and then accompanied his master 
home, to live in peaceful retirement, and to rest on 
his laurels, 

Rang don’t you agree with me, that trump wasa 

ero ? 

————_+9+-—_—_—_. 


THE SCIENCE OF SUGAR CANDY. 


That t must y instruction of 
children is perhaps too much to say in all cases; but 
certain it is, that in order to learn anything, the 
young pupil’s attention must first be secured. The 
following incident, communicated to the Popular 
Science Monthly by Prof. Tyndall, is worth remem- 
bering by every teacher. He says: 

“A few years ago I paid a visit to a large school in 
the country, and was asked by the principal to give 
lesson to one of his classes. I agreed to do so, pro- 
Yided he would let me have the youngest boys in his 
thool. To this he willingly assented; and, after 
casting about in my mind as to what could be said to 
the little fellows, I went toa village hard by and 
bought a quantity of sugar-candy. This was my on- 
ly teaching apparatus, 

“When the time for assembling the class had ar- 
tived I began by describing the way in which sugar- 
‘andy, and other artificial crystals, were formed, and 
Tied to place vividly before their young minds the 


architectural process by which the crystals were 
built up. 





ae listened to me with the most eager interest. 


| found that in a certain direction it could be split, 


into thin laminz, with shining surfaces of cleavage, | 
their joy was at its height. They had no notion that | 
the thing they had been crunching and sucking all 
their lives embraced so many hidden points of beau- 
ty. At the end of the lesson I emptied my pockets 
among the class, and permitted them to experiment 
upon the sugar-candy in the usual way.” 


———_+@r— 


NOT AS I WILL. 


“Not as I will!” the sound grows sweet 

Each time my lips the words repeat. 

“Not as I will!” the darkness feels 

More safe than light when this thought steals 

Like whispered voice to calm and bless 

All unrest and all loneliness. 

“Not as I will!’’ because the One 

Who loved us first and best has gone 

Before us on the road, and still 

For us must all his love fulfill, 
“Not as we will.” 





Helen Hunt. 
+r 
For the Companion. 
THE LOST TRAIL. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 


Author of “‘The Marvellous Country,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER V. 





Early the following morning we again got under 
way, and for three days kept the course of the river. 
This was one of the most barren and desolate por- 
tions of the whole route. 

The evening of the fifth day brought us to the cel- 
ebrated “Comanche Springs.”” These are situated 
on the open prairie, at the crossing of the great Co- 
manche war trail that leads into Mexico. This trail 
may in truth be said to be marked with whitened 
bones its entire distance. 

Here at the Springs we stopped only long enough 
for the first faint streaks of day to make their ap- 
pearance, and then took up our line of march for 
Fort Davis, where we arrived on the evening of the 
sixth day. 

This fort is situated upon Lympia Creek, in Wild 
Rose Pass. This is a most lovely pass, or canon, 
through the Sierra Diablo. 
hundred feet wide, and is carpeted with the richest 
green sward, while the sides, composed of dark, co- 
lumnar, basaltic rocks, rise to the height of a thous- 
and feet. Here, cosily nestled in this romantic spot, 
surrounded by lofty mountains, we found the white 
walls of the fort. 

We encamped within half a mile of the post. The 
next morning the boys and I rode in to pay our re- 
spects to Col. Sewell, then in command. 

The youngsters were delighted with everything 
they saw, and the sutler’s store was a great attrac- 
tion forthem. They seemed determined to buy out 
his entire stock in trade, for this was their first op- 
portunity to spend money since we left San An- 
tonio. 

Col. Young—the sutler—informed me that a friend 
from Chilmalma, Don Ramon Ortiz, a wealthy Span- 
ish gentleman, with his daughter and five servants, 
had been for several days at the fort. They were 
awaiting the arrival of some train with which they 
might travel to El Paso. If agreeable, they would 
be pleased to accompany us. 

I gladly gave assent, and was shortly introduced 
tothe Don. He was a fine-looking gentleman, about 
sixty years of age, intelligent, and evidently a man 
ofculture. The ill health of his daughter had caused 
his delay at the fort. She had recovered, and he 
was anxious to resume his journey. 

The young lady proved to be a lovely little body. 
She spoke English like a native, and was about six- 
teen years old. Her_wealth of raven hair, and eyes 
of jet and her natural pleasant manner made El Se- 
norita Juanita as bewitching a little companion as 
one would meet in many a day’s travel. 

From the instant Hal saw her he became a devoted 
admirer, and I foresaw that so long as we travelled 
in company with Don Ramon, I need not again fear 
his absence from the train. 

One of the officers of the fort asked me, a few 
hours later, if I would permit an Irish boy, also, to 
travel through with me to the Pacific coast. The 
boy, he said, was without money or friends, and it 

would be a charity if I would allow him to work his 
assage. ‘ 
I had but just returned to our camp when Ned ap- 
peared, and with him a bright-looking Irish boy 
about sixteen years of age. As he stood twirling his 
hat, and resting awkwardly upon one foot, I asked,— 
“What do you want of me, my boy?” 
“Ef yez plaze, sur, I'd loike a job.” 
“What kind of a job, Patsey?”’ 
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“Where did-you come from?” __ 
“The ould counthry, ov coorse, sur.”” 
“Yes, but where did you come from now?” 





It is not more than two 


“From the foort beyant, sur.” 
“Well, Patsey, what can you do?” 
| “Whatcan Ido, isit? Faix, yer honor, it’s what 
| Lean’t do yer’d better be axin! There’s nothin’ in 
my loine that I don’t understhand parfectly, sur.” 
“Have you a recommendation ?”’ 
““What’s that, sure?”’ 
“Only a paper recommending you.” 
“Och, it’s me characther, is it, yeze afther axin’ 
fur? Will, thin, I’ve gut it in me pocket, shure;” 
and pulling out from the waistband of his pants a 
well-worn piece of greasy paper, he proceeded to spit 
on it “jist for good luck,” he said,.and then, with a 
bow and a scrape, handed it to me. | 
The paper was from Capt. Givens, of the Mounted 
Rifles, recommending the bearer, Patsey McQuirk, 
as an honest, ignorant boy. 
I informed Patsey that his “characther”’ was satis- 
factory, and that I would take him along, and then 
bade him put his luggage in one of the wagons. 
He stood looking at me with a comically puzzled 
expression on his face. Thinking that perhaps he 
did not understand what I had said, I again told him | 
to put his things into one of the wagons, for we 
should start early in the morning. 
“What things ’1l I put in the wagin, sur?” | 
“Your baggage,—your clothes,”’ said I. | 
“Shure, sur, ef I put my clothes in the wagin, it’s 
little I'd hev to wear myself,” answered the boy. 
“Well, well, then, go with Ned; he’ll show you | 
what to do.” | 
About eight o’clock the next morning we again 
started. On through the canon, over a fine, natural | 
road we passed, and two hours later saw the ambu- | 
lance of Don Ramon, with its six white mules, and 
four outriders, approaching from the direction of | 
the fort, ata pace that promised soon to overtake us. 
Hal at once took a position beside Juanita’s car- 
riage, and during the rest of the day hardly left it. 
I did not interfere until we were approaching our 
camping-ground. Then I sent Patsey back to say 
that I wished to see him. 
The boy returned shortly, saying,— 
“He’s a comin’, but he says kape yer timper.” 
“What did you say?’ inquired I, in no little as- 
tonishment. 
“He said yis, he’d come, but kape yer timper, 
shure, so he did.” 
At this moment Hal rode up. Iasked him what 
he meant by such an extraordinary message, at the 





| 
them very much. 
| millennium celebration, and so has really received 


by a sound that sent athrill of terror to my very 
heart; for it was the terrible warhoop ringing in my 
ears, so distinctly that it seemed at my very side. 

I bounded to my feet ang grasped my rifle. Just 
then I received a blow that felled me to the ground. 
When I recovered my senses I found the camp a 
scene of dire confusion. In the crowd I fancied I 
recognized Don Ramon, running bare-footed, bare- 
headed, and half-clad, and heard him calling in fren- 
zied tones for his daughter, his darling Juanita, who 
had been carried away a prisoner. 

To be continued. 


—— +o 
For the Companion. 


THE CAPITAL OF ICELAND. 
By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. 

Who ever heard of the capital of Iceland? Very 
few persons have heard much about it, I dare say, 
and what these persons have heard has not interested 
But last year it was the scene of a 


more attention, and has been brought into more gen- 
eral notice. 

Millennium is a big word to use when speaking of 
asmalltown. Itmeansa thousand years, of course, 
being derived from the Latin words, mille, a thou- 
sand, and annus, a year. 


—e~ 





Thus the millennium, which we so often hear spok- 
en of as some time to come on the earth, and which 





same time telling Patsey to repeat it. 


that he had told Patsey to say he would be with me 
“poko tiempo’’—in a little while—which, as Patsey 
did not understand Spanish, he had interpreted into 
“kape yer timper.” 

The night passed quietly. Just after sunrise, the 
next morning, we were again on the road, bound for 
“Dead Man’s Hole,” which was our next camping- 
ground. We reached it quite early in the afternoon. 
Shortly afterward Ned came to me in great glee, 
saying that he’d shot an antelope, and wanted Pat- 
sey to go and help him bring it in. 

Away they rushed, and soon returned, fairly stag- 


Hal heard it, and burst into a laugh, oeareon] 








xamined the crystal before them, and, when they 


“A job ter go to Californy, shure, sur.” 


gering under the weight of a fine fat antelope. 


~\ 


Mtn. 





I could fully understand Ned’s feeling of pride, as 
the men, one after another, examined his game and 
complimented him on his success; for Ned was a 
great favorite in the camp. When old Jerry gra- 
ciously told him that he “wuz more’n twice as old 
afore he killed an antelope,” the boy’s eyes fairly 
danced with joy. 

But his greatest triumph was at supper, as he 
helped Hal toa bountiful supply of the fat, juicy 
steak. It had been a matter of rivalry between the 
two, as to which of them would kill the first ante- 
lope. 


Hal was disposed to feel a little uncomfortable at. 


Ned’s victory, especially after Patsey had slyly sug- 
gested that “ef he hadn’t kilt an anticlope, he’d got 
a dear over beyant, shure, an that wuz betther 
still.”’ 

When I made my usual round of the camp, before 
going to bed, Jerry was not to be found. This sur- 
prised me, and I decided to set up until his return. 

Half an hour later he came in, informing me that 
as “he’d heered a coyote bark four or five times rath- 
er suspiciously nigh camp, he’d been out to recon- 
noitre, thinkin’ p’raps it wuz an Injan signal; but as 
he’d seen more or less coyotes prowlin’ about, he 
reckoned it was all right.” 

Commending him for his watchfulness, and as- 
sured by his confident manner, I soon “turned in” 
and fell asleep. I was, however, shortly awakened 


is thought to be foretold in Scripture, is to be the 
thousand years when Christ and the saints will rule. 

Far away in the north, where the aurora flashes 
| through the long winter night, and the sun silvers 
| the snow-crowned mountains the whole summer 
| long; where the cold waves lash the rocks forever 
| more, and the icebergs are ever grinding together 
| in the sea, there is a nation that measures its life at 

a thousand years’ span. 

Of course the country itself—that is to say, the 
land—was there many times a thousand years ago; 
yet the people have been there but a thousand years. 
And during that time their customs, and language, 
and land, and general habits have not greatly altered. 
This could hardly be said of any other country, an- 
cient or modern, for every other country has in the 
space of a thousand years changed in a greater or 
less degree its character. 

The country I allude to is Iceland; and if Iceland 
cannot be said to have made much noise in the world, 
she can at least claim, as we see,amillennium. Our 
own beloved country will claim a centennial, or a 
hundred years of national life, in 1876, but Iceland 
is ten times as old. She began to be a country in 
874, and it was in 1874 that her people had their cel- 
ebration. 

I was very much interested in this millennium, and 
went there to take part init. While there, I tray- 
elled about the country and saw much of the won- 
derful scenery, and a great deal of the people, and 
had a very interesting time of it. 

To get there, I had to go in one of the ocean steam- 
ers to Liverpool. From Liverpool I went by rail to 
the great city of London, where I met Cyrus W. 
Field, who, as every one knows, laid the telegraph 
cable across the Atlantic; Bayard Taylor, who has 
written so many beautiful poems and fine books of 
travel; Murah Halstead, a very distinguished editor 
from Cincinnati; Prof. Samuel Kneeland, the Secre- 
tary of the Institute of Technology in Boston; Wil- 
liam W. Gladstone, a son of the great minister of 
England; Errikr Maquasson, an Icelander, and a 
poet and philosopher; and we made up our minds to 
go to Iceland together, to see the millennium, which 
was everywhere talked about. 

So off I started at once for Edinburgh, in Scotland, 
where I chartered a steamship, all for ourselves; 
and when every thing was ready, the whole party 
came down from London and went on board. In six 
days, thereafter, during which we had some very 
stormy weather (yet we managed to stop on the way 
at the Orkney Islands, and the Shetland Islands, and 
the Farre Islands), we were in Iceland, and at the 
capital, called Reykjavik, which must be pronounced 
with the accent on the first syllable, Reyk. The j is 
barely pronounced at all, being almost like y, and 
very soft. 

The name means “The Smoky Place,” and is given 
in consequence of boiling springs, merely, which 

constantly emit steam. 

Now you would hardly expect to find much of a 
capital so far up towards the North Pole; yet Reykja- 
vik is not by any means a town to be despised. 

There are nearly two thousand people living in it. 
It has regular streets, comfortable houses, plenty of 
stores, and a church, and a seminary, and a fine L- 
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brary, and a Governor's house, 
a-very thriving place. 

We found the people very hospitable when we 
called upon them, and, indeed, they seemed to | 
think they could not do too much for us. We | 
had great difficulty in talking with them, how- | 
ever, as very few people speak their language | 
anywhere, and none of us could speak a word 
of it. 


Altogether, it is 





FJORD OF REYKJAVIK, 


Some of our party knew a little of Danish, and 
some of the Icelanders a little English, so we 
managed to get along. 

Their language is the pure old Norse, as it is 
called; that is, the language of the Northmen, 
who inhabit Norway, Denmark and Sweden. 
The language in these three countries and in Ice- 
land was once exactly the same; but while in| 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden it has changed 
so as to form three different languages, almost, | 
in Iceland it is just the same that it was a thous- | 
and years ago; and a Norwegian, or a Dane, or | 
a Swede, cannot now understand an Icelander 
at all. 

Reykjavik is a very 





singular-looking town. 
The houses are mostly built of boards, which are 
brought by ship from Denmark or Scotland. 

Many of them are two stories high, others are 
only one. Most of them are painted black, but 
some are white, and very neat and tidy, looking 
almost like a New England cottage. 

There were often neat, white curtains in the 
windows, and also pretty flowers, and sometimes 
you caught sight of a very pretty face, for the 
Iceland women are very fair, as were their Norse 
Their hair invariably light au- 
burn, and their eyes are blue; and the fine, fresh 
air gives a beautiful red glow to every cheek. 


ancestors, is 


The first thing to strike the eye when we land- 
ed on the little wharf was the great number of 
boats drawn up on the sandy beach. These are 
fishing-boats, for Iceland is a great country for 
fish. The two principal kinds are cod and 
salmon, of which immense quantities are sent to 
Europe every year. It is indeed the fish which 
ave exported that gives Reykjavik its principal 
prosperity and trade, 


MODE OF TYING HORSES. 





Next in value is the sheep’s wool and eider 
down, for Iceland is a great country for sheep | 
and eider ducks as well as for fish. The most | 
conspicuous thing to strike the eye is the great 
number of horses standing in the street. They 
are hardly to be called horses, however, but rather 
ponies. They are hitched everywhere, and when 
there is nothing else to hiteh them to, they 
tied to each others’ tails. 
done is to tie two together, the head of one to the | 
tail of the other, so they cannot run away, unless 
one runs backward, which would be very difficult. 

These ponies are very small, so small, indeed, 
that one is at a loss to see how they can carry so 
They are of al-! 
you can think of—black, and | 
white, and bay, and cream colored, and sorrel, 
and mixed; sometimes bay, spotted with white, 
or bay and white, or sorrel and white, and so on. 

Their tails are very bushy, and so are their 


are | 
The plan when this is 


heavy a burden as a large man. 
most every color 


niously contrived. 





manes, which stick straight up in the air, like a 


| hedge-fence, and cannot be combed ‘or brushed 
| down at all. 


Altogether, they are the cunningest 
little creatures I ever saw. 

A man is esteemed rich in proportion to the 
number of ponies he owns, for everybody must 
have ponies, or he cannot get anywhere at all. 
There are no roads in Iceland; there is nothing 
like what we call roads, for there are no wagons 
or carriages, The island is crossed with narrow 
paths, and one may go almost anywhere on 
horseback, or rather pony-back; and a very 
pleasant way indeed it is of travelling in fine 
weather; but it is cheerless enough in rain, and 
sleet, and snow. 


ICELANDIC LADY. 
I will write next of the first ride I had on the 
back of an Iceland pony. 


“> 
> 





PUBLIC DEBTS. 


It was announced not long ago that China was 
about to contract a national debt. It may seem 


a little odd that beginning to owe money is one | 
| of the most striking marks of progress in a coun- 


try; but in the case of China it is true. The old 
peculiarities that separated this empire from the 
rest of the world are disappearing. There is no 
more interesting incident of the change than this 
of becoming a debtor to the other nations with 


| which it is forming new relations. 


There is now hardly a country in the world 
that makes any pretensions to civilization that 
has not a permanent national debt. Yet it is less 
than two centuries since the first of such debts 
was begun by Great Britain, when the Bank of 
England was chartered in 1698. For many years 
previous to this, smal! sums had been raised, to 
be paid back ina short time. Generally, how- 
ever, when large sums were needed, and taxes 
could not be further increased, the kings had re- 
course to the Jews, and compelled them to give 
whatever amounts were required, 

The total amount of debts now owed by the 
countries of the world is enormous. We men- 
tion a few of the most important: 

Great Britain (asdadiotaaseesssoseannell $3,920,000,000 
France 3 

U nited States, 

Italy 

Austria— 

Spain .. 

Russia 

German) 

The whole debt of these eight countries is over 
sixteen thousand million dollars. 

The debt of our own Government is ‘an inter- 
esting study. Although in amount it is only 
about one-third that of the combined debts of 
England and France, yet it is probably much 
more burdensome to our people than the larger 
amount is to the French and the English. There 
are several causes for this. 

First, 
the rate of interest we pay is higher. 


our average wealth is smaller. Second, 
Third, our 
national debt is by no means the whole of our 
public debt. 

Our States, counties, cities, towns, and some- 
times our school-districts, have their corporate 


| debts, the interest on which is to be raised by 


taxation. 

Before the war of 1861-5 our national debt was 
very small. In 1860 it was less than sixty-five 
million dollars. Then it began to increase very 
rapidly. The Government could not raise by 
taxes the enormous sums needed to carry on the 
war. It was compelled to borrow. In 1866 we 


} owed more than twenty-cight hundred million 


dollars, Since then the amount has been reduced 
at an average rate of almost a hundred millions 
a year. Within the past few years, however, 
owing to heavy reductions of taxation, the rate 
of decrease has been small. It often happens 
now that there is an increase of the debt, shown 
by the monthly statements. 

The process of contracting our debt was inge- 
After a small loan had been 
raised in 1861, the Government begun the issue 
of paper money, 


weeks ago, this was a debt. The Government | 
will pay’? so many dollars. 


of paper for service and for goods. 


to pay at some future time,—or, as we say, gave | 
its note. Thus this was really a loan, for which 
no interest was paid. 

But,—and this, too, we have already explained 
—when too inany of such promises are issued 
they are not worth what they profess to be worth. 
The Government soon recognized this fact, and 
promised to pay interest on its loans. It said to 
every man who had those paper dollars, that 
were promises to pay without interest, “Bring 
them in, and the Government will give you other 
notes, or bonds, that it will agree to pay on or 
before a certain date, with interest.” This was 
funding a floating debt in a permanent loan. 

The rate of interest fixed was seven and thirty- 
hundredths per cent. This gave the name of 
“seven-thirties’”’ to the popular loan. The priv- 
ilege was taken advantage of. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of seven-thirties were bought by 
the people, and the paper money, or greenbacks, 
received for them, were used again and again to 
supply the wants of the Government. 

It will be seen that all this money was bor- 
rowed of our own people. It was not a foreign 
debt. 

Since the war closed, an increasing amount of 
our bonds have gone abroad, and a large propor- 
tion of our debt is now held in England and Ger- 
many. But we cannot in this article explain 
how the Government has contrived to reduce the 
interest on the debt. This is an interesting pro- 
cess, and we reserve that subject for another 
week. 

—~oe—____—. 
NOT TOO HIGH. 


Life should be full of earnest work, 
Our hearts unnerved by fortune’s frown; 
Let perseverance conquer fate, 
And merit seize the victor’s crown. 
The battle is not to the strong, 
The race not always to the fleet ; 
And he who seeks to pluck the stars 
Will lose the jewels at his feet. 


LOST MONEY. 

The recent robbery, at one of the London rail- 
way stations, of the jewels of the rich Countess of 
Dudley, was one of the most singular that has 
lately occurred. 

The countess, who, by the way, is one of the 
most beautiful women in England, with an ec- 
centric husband at least thirty years older than 
herself, had just arrived in London from Whitby 
Castle. Her jewel-box was left to the care of a 
maid. The party had got off the train, and the 
maid had set the box, for a moment, on the plat- 
form. She turned to see to some other article of 
baggage, and on looking round again for the 
box, found that it had disappeared. 

The treasure thus stolen was worth at least 
$100,000. The countess was noted for the mag- 
nificence of her gems. The police have searched 
in vain for the missing box. Probably ere this 
the robbers have unset the gems and melted 
down the gold, and sold all at some point distant 
from London. 

This robbery calls to mind some remarkable 
incidents of a somewhat similar kind, which 
have occurred in London. Not long ago, a 
young man, walking at noon in the most busy 
and crowded part of the city, struck his foot 
against something. He stooped and picked up a 
bundle, which he found to contain bank-notes to 
the amount of $100,000. 

A gentleman was passing down a much-fre- 
quented street, one morning, when he carelessly 
dropped a twenty-pound note, unfolded, on a 
curb-stone near acorner. He went along dis- 
tance before he discovered his loss. Startled to 
find the note gone, and now remembering where 
he must have dropped it, he hurried back, with 
but feeble hope of finding it. When he reached 
the corner he looked eagerly about, when there, 
in the gutter, the twenty-pound note lay open 
and untouched. Probably hundreds of people 
had passed to and fro while it lay there, but 
none, fortunately, had happened to see it. 

A still stranger case remains to be told. Many 
years ago a poor man was going over Town Hill, 
when, to his amazement, he descried a heavy bag 
of money lying on a post. 
being honest, advertised again and again for its 
rightful owner. No one came to claim it. 

Then the poor man used the money to set him- 
self up in business, prospered, and in the course 
of years became rich. 

He grew old, and retired from business. 





One 


the lost bag of gold, saying that it was he who| 
had lost it many years before. 
His story was that he was a sailor, and had | 








just drawn a large amount of prize money. He} 


, | appear. 
,|ing was heard of him. 
| again. 
| and it is a mystery to this day. 


He took it home, and | 


day an old man came to see him, and claimed name of Moore. 
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was suddenly seized by a gang of ruffians. Eng. 


printed on pieces of paper “The United States | | land was then at war with France, and the poor 
It gave these pieces | fellow was “pressed” 
Instead of | 
paying for what it received, it merely promised | 


into the navy to serve the 
country. 

He convinced the finder that his story was true, 
| and the former agreed to give him up the amount 
| lost if he would return the next day. 

The next day came, but the old sailor did not 
Days, weeks, months passed, and noth. 
He never came back 
Where he disappeared none could tell, 


————__ +o 


A TRAIN THROUGH A MOUNTAIN, 

More than twenty years ago the workmen com- 
menced to bore a Tunnel through the Hoosac 
Mountain, in Massachusetts, to make a shorter 
railroad route across the State to New York. 0, 
the 9th of February, last the first train of cars ran 
through the nearly completed Tunnel. It was not 
much of atrain, however. It consisted of only an 
engine and three or four freight cars. The passep- 
gers numbered about a hundred. Some of then 
had travelled nearly a hundred and fifty miles to 
make the trip. 

When in proper condition for travel, the passage 
through the Tunnel can be made in less than fifteen 
minutes. The first train made the trip in about thir. 
ty-five minutes. It was not safe to run faster, as the 
rock overhead is liable to fall. To secure safety, 
parts of the Tunnel are to be arched with brick. 

No incident of special interest occurred during this 
first passage. There is not much scenery in a Tunnel 
five miles long. It is only a dark, dismal cavern, 
with bare and ragged walls, that echo back the harsh 
sounds made by the train. The fact that one can 
travel so long a distance through solid rock, witha 
huge mountain towering overhead, is full of sugges. 
tions of man’s power over material things; but noth- 
ing could be more unromantic than the journey it- 
self. 

Another thought comes to one who knows the his- 
tory of the Tunnel. The great work Has cost the 
lives of more men than are sometimes lost in a bat- 
tle. Workmen have been drowned, crushed and 
blown up. Limbs have been torn off, eyes have 
been put out, and other terrible wounds have been 
inflicted. The advance of the miners has been, as it 
were, over the dead bodies of their comrades. Yet 
on the whole, there has been less destruction of life 
and limb than one would expect from the extremely 
perilous nature of the work that has been done. 

But at last this great enterprise is nearly com- 
pleted, and the sight of it when the Tunnel is 
opened to the public, will be well worth a long jour- 
ney. It is the greatest work of the kind in the 
world. Nearly twenty years have been spent in 
making it, and it has cost almost as many millions 
of dollars. 


—+o>- 


CAPTAIN KIDD. 

In the days when the men and women of to-day 
were children, the renown of Capt. Kidd, as a bloody 
and most successful pirate, was still fresh. It was 
believed that he had buried vast treasures on 
lonely islands at various points near the coast, and 
thousands of foolish persons endeavored to obtain 
possession of the deserted wealth, by digging for it 
at night. 

It was thought that the emissaries of Satan held 
guard over the buried treasures, and that while the 
digging was in process, if a single word was spoken, 
n spell would be cast over the seekers, and their 
search would be in vain. Many searching parties 
were just on the point, as they supposed, of extract- 
ing an iron chest, full of gold, from the ground, 
when a sudden exclamation caused it to vanish, leav- 
ing only a bare rock in its place. 

The truth of the matter is, that Capt. Kidd was 
but fora short time a pirate, and did not acquire any 
extraordinary amount of wealth before he was cap- 
tured and executed on the scaffold. He was origi- 
nally a respectable New York merchant. When on 
a visit to England he was appointed to ¢ d an 
expedition against ( the pirates or buccaneers, who 
had b d » and were de- 
stroying the shipping of all nations. The expedition 
was set on foot by a pany of noblemen, who 
hoped to obtain great riches rte themselves by cap- 
turing those of the pirates. It was, therefore, little 
better than piratical itself, although under the pat- 
ronage of the King of England. 

Capt. Kidd promised the crew of reckless men, 
that he picked up in New York, a large share of the 
spoils; and when, after sailing to Madagascar and 
the East Indies, no rich prizes were imade, the cre¥ 
became dissatisfied, and at last almost forced Kidd 
to turn pirate himself. 

His first capture was a ship belonging to the Great 
Mogul, then ruling in Northern India, commanded 
by a Dutchman. As the Mogul and the Dutch were 
both at peace with England, Kidd pretended that 4 
| Frenchman, whom he found on board as a passél- 
ger, was the real owner, and took the vessel as be- 
longing to France, with which country England was 
at war. 

The next ship they came across was evidently from 
Holland, and Kidd refused to capture it. The crew 
were almost mutinous, especially a gunner by the 
In the quarrel, Kidd seized an iron- 
a bucket and struck Moore with it, so that he 




















After another capture of a vessel belonging to the 
| great Mogul, and some further adventures in the 
West Indies, Kidd returned to New York, where he 


As we explained two ov three; put the bag on the post to rest himéelf, when he | was alarmed to fins that he had heen denounced 3 
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apirate. He did not venture into the city, and after | 
astay in the Sound, proceeded to Boston. 

Here, however, he was very soon arrested and sent 
to England, and after some delay tried. Very little 
evidence could be produced that Kidd had acted as 
a pirate ; but he did not deny having killed Moore, 
as he said, in self-defence. For this, especially, he 
was condemned to be hanged. Thus his career was 
avery brief one. If he entered the service of the 
evil one, as the treasure-seekers suppose, like most 
of Satan’s fellow-servants, he was very shabbily 
treated by his master. 


pew 





THEODORE HOOK AS A PRINCE, 

Theodore Hook was famous for his practical jokes, 
but was once the innocent cause of a deception 
which brought with it very agreeable results. 

He was travelling along the south coast of Eng- 
land, and stopped at Dover to dine. Ordering a din- 
ner at the Ship Hotel, he changed his boots and went 
out for a short walk. On returning to the hotel, he 
was surprised to see a large crowd gathered at the 
door, and the host standing at the foot of the stairs 
with two candles in his hand. 

Bowing respectfully to Hook, the landlord moved 
backwards and conducted him to the principal sa- 
Joon, where all the waiters were gathered, and a 
magnificent dinner spread. Hook made no inquiries, 
put quietly enjoyed his dinner, wondering where the 
plunder could be. Next day, when he ordered a 
carriage, acarriageand fourdroveup. He inquired, 
alittle anxiously, what was to pay for so much gran- 
deur, and was surprised to hear,— 

“Nothing whatever, your Royal Highness.” 

Hook still kept silence, but was thoroughly mysti- 
fied. On taking off his boots that night, the enigma 
was solved. He had bought them ready made, 
and inside was the name, “H. 8. H., the Prince of 
Orange.” They had been made for the Prince, who 
was then in England, suing for the hand of the 
Princess Charlotte. Notice had been sent in various 
directions that all his expenses would be borne by 
the government; and as his name was in Hook’s 
boots, which he had left at the hotel to be blacked 
while he went to. walk, the mistake was a natural 
one. 

Hook was accustomed to say that was the cheapest 
pair of boots he had ever bought. 


iin. 
+o 





FROZEN HANDS AND FEET, 

Itsometime happens when boys and girls are out 
skating, that their hands, or feet, or eurs are frozen. 
We know of a painful case which occurred recently 
inone of the suburbs of Boston, in which a girl of 
thirteen had both feet so badly frozen that it was at 
first feared it would be necessary to cut them off; 
and it was several weeks before she could bear to 
touch either of her feet to the floor. 

The first sensation of freezing is a numbness, with 
a dull pain, and the member affected soon becomes 
pale and colorless. A frozen foot does not prevent 
one from walking, but there is no feeling in it. 

In such a ease, the first thing to do is to dip the 
frozen member into snow or very cold water, in or- 
derto take the frost out gradually. It should re- 
main in the snow or water ten or fifteen minutes, 
util feeling is restored. 

It is a curious fact that sometimes, when frozen 
feet are put into a basin’ of cold water, a cake of ice 
is formed in it by the frost thus extracted from the 
feet. 

Next, the hands or feet should be rubbed briskly 
till the circulation returns, then bathed iu a stimu- 
lating mixture and wrapped up. 

The sooner these remedies are applied, the better; 
but it is best to take all possible precautions to-pre- 
vent freezing in the first place; and when it comes, 
tocall the doctor as soon as possible. 

——_+oo——_ — 
THE AGE OF PAPER, 

We read of the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and 
the Iron Age, as marking the eras in the progress of 
tivilization among mankind, and it is now suggested 
that a suitable designation of the present era is the 
Paper Age. When we consider what an immense 
«mount of paper is used every day, on which is 
printed the news of the previous twenty-four hours, 
also the many articles that are made of this material, 
Thust be acknowledged that paper is pre-eminently 
characteristic of this period of history. 

From a light fan toa heavy car-wheel, the great- 
‘st variety of things is now made of paper. The 
hanufacture of paper collars, paper boxes for various 
Purposes, and of envelopes, is especially extensive 
and important. In Germany alone it is calculated 
that nearly a thousand millions of envelopes are 
manufactured yearly, and, curiously enough, the in- 
‘roduction of postal cards has not caused a diminu- 
‘on of the number. One of the most recent appli- 
‘ations of paper is for the construction of small casks 
barrels. These are made in a cylindrical form of 
‘TaW-paper, so pressed and glued together as to be 
“tremely hard. These barrels are said to be much 
“perior to wooden ones, being at the same time 
‘ighter, more durable and cheaper. 





iil a 
THE WORTH OF DRESS. 

. 'S generally supposed that we are indebted to the 
‘tench for our fashions in dress, but in point of fact, 
“orth, the man-milliner, as he is sometimes called, 
— Englishman. He is, moreover, really a man of 
ed and invents the style of dresses, ordered 
a oe to suit not only the figure but the charac- 
™ a circumstances of the person. He does not 

Paper patterns to distribute, but all the best 





if possible, of his design, which may serve them for 
a model. The French were defeated by the Ger- 
mans in the late war near Worth; they are also 
obliged to yield to an Englishman, Worth, on the 
ground where they are supposed to be most at home, 
—that of dress. 


MY. GALEY’S KICKING KEG, 
Men may make a proverb of “woman’s curiosity,” 
but sometimes they show enough of the same weak- 
ness to get themselves comically fooled. One man 
out in Illinois had his curiosity richly rewarded: 


A laughable story is told by the Cannelton En- 
quirer: Several months since a store-boat sunk near 
the little town of Rono, in this county, which had 
on board, among other things, several kegs of pow- 
der. One keg was carried up to Mr. Galey’s, and 
kicked around the yard for several days; but at last 
the inquisitiveness of Mr. G. overcame his accus- 
tomed prudence, and he determined to experiment 
upon the keg. 
The powder had caked, and become, to all appear- 
ance, a solid mass, but was, in fact, streaked all 
through with little veins of dry powder, which the 
water had effected very little. Mr. G. applied a 
torch to the mouth of the keg, and, after consider- 
able scraping and poking, the fire took hold a few 
seconds before Mr. G. let go. The keg made a puff 
like an infant Vesuvius, and bounded up the hill 
endwise. It puffed and smoked a few moments, 
when it made another spring into the air, turned 
over several times, and made straight for Mr. G., 
who by this time became somewhat frightened, and 
— to scream for water. 
his roused the entire family, and while Mr. G. 

and his eldest son were vainly endeavoring to ca 
ture the keg, and kept busy avoiding it in its peri- 

rinations, the other members were busy heaving 

ucketful after bucketful in the direction of the 
kicking vagrant. One bound, more lofty and vigor- 
ous than any of the preceding ones, carried the ani- 
mated keg to the top of the house, where it sizzed, 
and buzzed, and whizzed behind the chimney, until 
finally it rolled off and landed just in front of Mr. 
G., who sprang aside the smoking thing, and 
screamed for more water. 

It came. Bucketful after bucketful was thrown 
upon the man and keg, as they rolled over and over 
wad prone filling the air with smoke and soot, and 
hard words, until the fire in the powder and the cu- 
riosity in Mr. G. were both totally extinguished. 


a 
JOHN BUNYAN’S ENGLISH. 

The recent erection of the statue to the memory of 
John Bunyan, in Bedford, in which city he was im- 
prisoned, and where “‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? was writ- 
ten, has created fresh interest in this extraordinary 
man. A writer in the New York Independent %peaks 
of Bunyan’s English in these terms: 





John Bunyan read his Bible in terrible earnest. 
Not a line of it did he doubt; not one glittering edge 
of divine threatening did he strive to blunt. Into 
the bosom of the precious promises of God he fairly 
leaped, asa child springs to the arms of a mother. 
Every word he pondered, and every syllable, until 
his memory held the whole Divine Book “in solu- 
tion.”” We are constantly surprised and delighted 
with the ingenious introduction of the out-of-the- 
way passages of Scripture into the most unexpected 
places. 

Something of this same gratification we have when 
we listen to the discourses of such thoroughly bibli- 
cal preachers as Arnot, Spurgeon, Wadsworth and 
Addison Alexander. To the study of our English 
version Bunyan owed his pure, strong, transparent 
language. The “Pilgrim’s Progress” is a well of 
English undefiled. I cannot now recall but one for- 
eign word in the whole allegory, and that is when 
“Mr. By-ends made them a very low congee.” The 
use of a French word there seems to point more 
sharply the frivolous foppery of the fellow. 

Everywhere else Bunyan uses the stout old English 
dialect, which the most illiterate can understand, 
and which the most cultured cannot improve. I 
know of no other great book in our language which 
*contains so many monosyllables. Would that every 
student for the pulpit might give heed to the lesson 
which John Bunyan and Daniel Webster both teach 
them, viz.: that for all the highest purposes of the 
orator and instructor of the people, plain, simple 
English is the mightiest instrument. 


a 
THE HEAD OF THE TABLE, 


Many a hardship and badge of contempt has been 
changed to an honor by using it discreetly and wear- 
ing itnobly. The place of a lady hostess at the head 
of the table is said to have been first assigned for 
reasons less creditable to the men than we had sup- 
posed. 


In Queen Elizabeth’s time the fashion came into 
vogue of placing the principal joints and pieces of 
meats at the head of the table, above the salt, in or- 
der that the chief guests might regale their eyes with 
the promise of good cheer before them, and also be 
conveniently served to the choicest cuts. This cus- 
tom involved the necessity of carving the meats af- 
ter they had reached the table; therefore the ladies 
were invited to sit at the head of the board, that they 
might perform the service which had before been 
delegated to the professional carver. 

It was thus from no desire to compliment the fair 
sex that woman was, in the beginning, promoted to 
the most honorable place at the table. It was for 
the selfish convenience of her lord, and not for her 
own dignity, that the position was accorded to her; 
and as, in medieval society, she ministered to her 
guests by preparing dishes for their enjoyment, often 
bearing them to the table herself, so she now, in the 
capacity of carver, continued in the rank of a servi- 
tor. 

But, with the tact which is her distinguishing 
characteristic, she has gradually converted the carv- 
er’s stool into a throne of state, and assumed the 
— to preside over the company through an office 
— originally authorized her only to help them ot 
food. 





A JOKE ON THE DOCTOR. 


People like to joke about doctors till they get 
sick, and then they change their tune. But not so 
with a certain old lady, ninety years of age, who re- 
cently died in Fontainebleau, in France. Her will 
contained this provision: e 

“T leave to my physician, whose enlightened care 
and wise prescriptions have made me live so long, 
all that is contained in the old oaken chest in m 
boudoir.” The heirs were much disturbed, for they 
foresaw a material diminution of their share of the 








“rssmakers in France and England procure a dress, 


property. The fortungte and expectant physicjan at 


length arrived. The notary delivered to him the key 
of the chest. It was opened, and found to contain 
solely all the drugs and _ potions, still intact, which 
the worthy physician had given his patient for twen- 
ty years back. 


ae 
THE LITTLE BOY’S CONFESSION, 

It is easy to smile at the quaint sincerity of child- 

hood, but it would be well if more of us imitated it, 


—in spirit, if not in the letter. The Western Farm 
Journal (Iowa) says: 





A bright-eyed boy of four years was saying his 
— the other night, to his mother; and with his 
ands folded and his eyes closed, he sweetly said,— 

““Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

It I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

God bless papa, mamma, and"— 
He stopped all at once, opening his eyes, and ex- 
claimed,— 

“Mother, mother, what shall I say if I have been a 
bad boy ?” 
“You should not stop to ask questions, my son, 
while you are saying your prayers,” replied his 
mother. 
a mother, I have been bad; what shall I 
say?” 
“Ask God to forgive you; but you should say your 
prayers all through when you begin, without stop- 
ing. 

” His question answered, he reverently folded his 
hands, and closing his eyes, continued,— 
“And will God forgive me for killing a hoptoad 
with a big stick, and throwing it down a big hole? 
Amen.” 
Children of a larger growth will do well to copy. 





A HELPMEERT. 
It is not often women fulfil their mission of being 
the helpmeet of man so literally and nobly as the 
young lady spoken of below: 


A young man who had been brought up in a com- 
munity of Shakers came to Tarriffville about a year 
ago, intending to make for himself a home. Buy- 
ing an acre or two of ground, he began to builda 
house. He was employed in a factory, nearly two 
miles from the site of his proposed home, during 
eleven hours a day. And yet, in addition to his dai- 
ly labor and his long walk to and from his work, he 
has actually built with his own hands, working morn- 
ings and nights, a roomy, comfortable house, of good 
appearance, worth when finished at least $1,600 or 


7800. 

He has been assisted in this work by the young 
woman whom he had chosen to be his wife. She 
was his eflicient messenger to the lumber-yard and 
the stores, and with her own hands has lathed al- 
most the whole of the interior of the building, and 
in part covered the outside with sheathing. Last 
week, the house being sufficiently near completed to 
admit of its being occupied, they were married, and 
are now in the full enjoyment of their hard won and 
mutually created home. 


——_ - +o 
THE FOUR SEASONS, 


A class of little ones being asked if they could 
name the four seasons, a chubby-face boy promptly 
answered, ‘‘Yes’m,—pepper, salt, vinegar and mus- 
tard.” Nota bad descriptive answer of the season 
we have been suffering in Boston for the last few 
weeks. 





Materials for a Wax Cross. 





The above cut represents the cross when finished. 


The art of making Flowers and other designs in wax, is 
now generally regarded as a part of a young lady’s educa- 
tion. We here offer materials from which any young lady 
can make a Wax Cross that will be a very pleasing orna- 
ment. Its slight cost brings it within the reach of nearly 
all. It consists of a wood cross, seven inches high; twen- 
ty-four sheets white wax; one Ivy leaf mould, each Nos. 
land 2; one coil of white cotton wire; one bottle of dia- 
mond dust. Printed instructions accompany the mate- 
rials. Sent postpaid for $1 00. 





Materials for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 


This Box contains all 
» the materials for making 
a pretty spray of Blush 
Roses, described on page 
10in the book. Having 
learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
struction Book) it is 

nite easy to make other 

owers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel cut- 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brush and 
the Instruction Book. 


BRR 
Si 





Price $1. 





Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
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VEGETINE 
Purifies the Blood, Renovates and 
invigorates the Whole System. 
Its Medical Properties are 
Alterative, Tonic, Sol- 
vent, and Diuretic. 


VEGETINE is made exclusively from the juices of 
carefully selected barks, roots and herbs, and so 
strongly concentrated, that it will effectually eradicate 
from the system every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous 
Humor, Tumors, Cancer, Cancerous Humor, 
Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Syphilitic Diseases, 
Canker, Faintness at the Stomach, and all dis- 
eases that arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflam- 
matory and Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Gout, and Spinal Complaints, can only be effectu- 
ally cured through the blood. 

For Uleers and Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, 
Blotches, Boils, Tetter, 
Scaldhead, and Ringworm, VEGETINE has never 
failed to effect a permanent cure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, 
Dropsy, Female Weakness, Leucorrhea, aris- 
ing from internal ulceration and uterine diseases, and 
General Debility, VEGETINE acts directly upon the 
causes of these complaints. 


Pustules, Pimples, 


It invigorates and strength- 
ens the whole system, acts upon the secretive organs, al- 
lays inflammation, cures ulceration, and regulates the 
bowels. 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costive- 
ness, Palpitation of the Heart, Headache, 
Piles, Nervousness, and General Prostration of 
the Nervous System, no medicine has ever given such 
perfect satisfaction as the VEGETINE. It purifies the 
blood, cleanses all of the organs, and possesses a control- 


ling power over the nervous system. 







The remarkable cures effected by VEGETINE 


induced many physicians and apothecaries whom we 


have 


know, to prescribe and use it in their own families. 

In fact VEGETINE is the best remedy yet discovered 
for the above disease, and is the only reliable BLOOD- 
PURIFIER yet placed before the public. 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere ! 


Ris 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS AT 10 PER CENT 


Bonds issued by Towns and School Districts to build 
School-houses in Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska, in sums 
of $100 and upwards, pay 10 per cent. interest, well select- 
ed, security absolute, and no loss. $1,000 invested at 10 
oa cent, amounts to $117,391 in 50 years. Bonds for sale 


” 
CEO. WM. BALLOU, Banker, 
72 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
VASSERS, see the large advertisement of 


~ 
C A the Jllustrated Weekly, in another column. It 
offers the best business of the year. 10— 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 


Unequalled for Amateur or Business 
Purposes. 











12,500 in use. 


Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED CaT- 
ALOGUE with Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO., 
Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 
Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 
CARD PRESSES, 85. 2-ly_ 


*HORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER.— 
WO By which the art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, 
Trials, Speeches, etc., may be acquired in a few hours. 
Price 25 cents. ° 
ump Speaker.—Being a collection of Comic 
ul Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc.,ete., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. A 

Voentriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practised by Robert Heller and 
others, fully explained. In this little volume we place all 
the wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our 
young friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 

es 











on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMP 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 


PRINTING OFFICE ~ 
Complete for $5 00. 


A PERFECT PRESS, with Type, Ink, 
Rollers, etc., for $5. Cards neatly 
printed and money made. Send 


Zz stamp for Catalogue of Types and 
> Presses. CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
Type Founders, 21 spioiaa  s 


Boston, Mass. 










= + 4) per day at home. Terms Free. Addr ss 

$5 to $20 Gro. Stixson & Co., Portland, Me. 20. 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 

Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. as 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 








Youth’s Companion Office, 
{ 41 Temple Place. } Boston, Mass. 





vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, — | 
| 37—ly 56 Reade Street, N, ¥ 





For the Companion. 
THE CHIME IN THE ANDES. 


On evergreen cactus the ring-dove sits swaying, 
Her nestward flight checking till vespers are o’er; 
*Neath cinnabar image, now chanting, now praying, 
The throng passes quickly through San Rosa’s 
door. 


What tremulous joy fills the ancient rotunda 
As the clear convent bell strikes peal upon peal! 
E’en the awe-stricken tourist stands gazing in won- 
der, 
While o’erladen bondsmen with reverence kneel. 
The call of the partridge is hushed in the barley, 
The humming-bird settles upon the first spray; 
The peach-dealing Creole no longer will parley,— 
She kneels by her basket to silently pray. 
No more by the roadside her chica drink selling, 
The fair Guayaquil tempts all with her eye; 
Those white fingers now are her rosary telling, 
She hears the rich chimes of the vespers float by! 
With hoe dropped beside them, ’midst canebrakes 
are kneeling 
The poor devotee and his Indian bride; 
And miners their burden, as upward comes pealing 
The summons for vesper, fling quickly aside. 
The swift arriere, his mail-horn uplifting, 
The glacier-crowned Andes to wake with the blast, 
Hears the chime of the evening on fleecy clouds 
drifting, 
And waits till the last faintest echo has passed. 
The restless Inaja, that torrent-fed river, 
Subdues its wild rushing a moment to hear 
The soft, whispered cadence that breathes of our 
Saviour, 
There nightly repeated, yet evermore dear! 
Where’er the last rays of the sunset yet linger, 
O’er valley or table-land glimmering far,— 
On lofty peak pointing its golden-tipped finger, 
fhere gloweth night’s censer, the bright evening 
star; 
The mellow sound rises,—its music prevailing, 
And circles round pyramids evermore white ; 
To soften the voice of the lone pine bewailing, 
And die in the arms of the slow-fading light! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
East Lempster, N. H1., Jan., 1875. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
MET BY HIS OWN GOOD DEED. 


The Bible says, “Be sure your sin will find you 
out.” It may be equally true that good deeds 
are sure to find their doer out, some time or other, 

Mr. Densmore, a missionary of the American 
Sunday School Union, while on a recent tour 
throngh the wilds of Michigan, got lost 
Before he could find his way out, night 
fell, and a storm came on. In this plight he 
blundered on forlornly enough, till, providential- | 
ly, he came to an old barn, in which he managed | 
to bestow himself and his horse. 


woods, 


Finding little comfort and less sleep, at some- | 
What past midnight he set forth again, and trav- | 
elled till he reached a settlement, 

It was still very early, and as no person was | 
moving, he determined to go into another barn 
and try to finish his sleep; but while he was 
opening the door, a dog belonging to the place 
barked loudly, and brought out the owner. Sup- 
posing that a burglar was about, the farmer 
came prepared for a rough interview; but the | 
sight of the horse puzzed him, and he approached | 
the what he looked like. <A | 
pleasant and a brief explana- 
tion from Mr. Densmore disarmed suspicion at 
the farmer offered him the kindest 


stranger to see 


“good-morning,”’ 


once, and 
hospitality. | 

Still the missionary noticed that the man looked 
very earnestly at him at intervals, appearing to 
study his face. Presently the farmer asked,— 

“Is your name Densmore ?”’ 
“Yes, sir,’ said Mr. Densmore, much surprised. | 
“How did you surmise that?” 

“Do you remember one day, twenty-seven 
years ago, in the town of X—— (naming a place | 
one hundred and fifty miles distant), when you | 
gave a poor, ragged boy a pair of shoes to enable | 
him to attend your Sunday school?” 
“I think | 
Ido,” he said. 

“Well, Zam that boy!” 

Then there was a warm clasping of hands, and 
mutual wonder and rejoicing over the singular | 
reunion of scholar and superintendent. Sure 
enough, here was the very boy, the son of a 
drunken father, grown a Christian man now, | 
Whose feet first walked the way of heavenly wis- | 
dom shod with those kindly-given shoes! 

Mr. Densmore forgot how tiretl and sleepy he 
was. The farmer welcomed him to his house, 
and his delight culminated when during his stay 
he learned the man’s history, and that a Sunday 
school was maintained in that forest settlement. 

Ile visited the Sunday school, and found it 
conducted by the wives and daughters of the set-! 


The missionary reflected an instant. 


| 


in the} 


j try, wrought 


THE YOUTH’S 


tlers, the men being necessarily absent much of | 
the time in distant “logging-camps.”’ 

In proof of the value and excellence of the 
school, the fact appeared that fourteen of the | 
number had become Christians during the pre- 
vious winter. Mr. Densmore put some money | 
into the Superintendent’s hands to help the good | 
cause, and said, “This comes from the Scotch 

| Presbyterian Sunday school in Buffalo, N. Y.” 

“Why,” said one of the lady teachers, “my 

| husband and I were married there, and our four 

| children were born there!” 

| The good missionary said that in all his long 

| experience he remembered no more interesting 
incident of Sunday school work than this (almost 
accidental) visit to that far woodland settlement, 
and the pleasant recognitions which it brought 
about. In the plan of Providence, mere trifles of 
event move through time and touch each other 
where we least expect, and we can only wonder 
and admire. 


(6-—————— 


EDWARD EVERETT AS A 

| PREACHER. 

| Mr. Everett had such a brilliant career in liter- 
| ature and public life that his early success as a 
minister has been generally forgotten. He gave 
promise of standing at the head of his profession, 
{and won golden opinions from all who heard 
jhim. But he preached only a few months, and 
| then abandoned the pulpit for the rest of his life. 
In the life of John Quincy Adams, recently pub- 
lished, is an interesting account of a sermon 
| preached in Washington. 


| Attended the divine service at the Capitol, and 

| heard Mr. Edward Everett, the Professor of the 
Greek language at Harvard University, a young 

| man of shining talents and of illustrious promise. 
| His text was from 1 Cor. 7:29: “Brethren, the 
| time is short;” and it was without comparison 
| the most splendid composition as a sermon that 
| I ever heard delivered. 

He had preached it last Sunday evening where 
my sons had heard him, and George had written 
to me that it was the finest sermon he had ever 

| heard, and foretelling that he would preach it 
again here. Hackneyed as this subject, the 

| shortness of time, is, I never before saw so forci- 
| bly exemplified the truth that nothing is stale or 
trite in the hands of genius. 

His composition is more rich, more varied, 
more copious, more magnificent, than was that 
of Buckminster. There were passages that re- 
minded me perhaps too much of Massillon, but 
the whole sermon was equal to any of the best 
that Massillon ever wrote. 

It abounded in splendid imagery, in deep pa- 
thos in cutting satire, in profound reflections of 
morals, in coruscations of wit, in thunderbolts of 

| feeling. His manner of speaking was slow, and 
1is articulation distinct, perhaps to excess. 

There was some want of simplicity, both in the 
}matter and manner, A still greater defect was 
}awant of unity in his subject. He gave as one 
sermon a cento of extracts, from two or more, 
There was a description of the destructive opera- 
tions of time, absolutely terrific, and a portrait 
of the blessings and future glories of this coun- 

v4 like a work of enchantment, 

The house was full, but not crowded. 

The New England hearers were rapt in enthu- 
siasm. Mr. King told me he had never heard any 
thing like it. The Southern auditors approved 
more coolly. Mr. Clay, with whom I: walked 
after the service to call upon Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, told me that although Everett had a refined 
and a chaste style of composition, his manner 
was too theatrical, and he liked Mr. Holley’s 
manner better. 

ciated 


DEATH BY THE GANGES. 

The pagan Hindoo believes that if a dying per- 
son can look once on the holy River Ganges he 
insures to himself an additional age of happiness 
in the abode of the gods. This belief has the ef- 


fect to make those residing in reach of the sacred 


river sometimes most absurd and even abusive 
in their treatment of their sick friends. If con- 
sidered beyond recovery the poor patients are 
hurried to the water-side, and not seldom the 
very violence of the removal is the real cause of 
their death; and what_is worse, superstition in- 
sists that every one so brought to the river shall 
actually die there. A foreign correspondent of 
the Christian at Work thus states the case: 


In former times, that is, about fifteen years 
ago, ifa eo had arrived, as was supposed, at 
his last hours, he was carried out by his rela- 
tions and friends, and laid on the banks of this 
stream to breathe his last. When he was once 
laid there he was considered as dead in the eye 
of the law, and his heirs at once entered into 
possession of his property. If by any chance he 
should recover, still the law considered him as 
dead. 

He became an outcast, a Pariah, the lowest 
and most degraded of human beings. He never 
could be received inside his own doors again. 
No relative, wife, parent or child, no one who 
had ever known him, would ever speak to him 


| again 


in. 
He might be a high caste Brahmin, or the low- 
est caste Sudra; it mattered not, from henceforth 
he was an outeast, only being kept alive by food 











which he begged from those who did not know 
tim, for none who had formerly known him 
would give to him, and eventually he generally 
miserably perished by starvation. 

To prevent this terrible result—the loss of 


COMPANION. 


caste, the miserable degradation, and final star- 


vation—after a man had been once brought here 


to die, if his life appeared likely to be prolonged, 
his friends would rather assist him to die than 
allow him to recover, to be subjected to such suf- 
fering; consequently they frequently hastened 
his departure by pouring quart after quart of the 
holy water from the river down his throat, or by 
stuffing his nostrils, mouth and ears with the 
mud of this sacred stream, so that he would suf- 
focate. 

Within the last few years, however, the Eng- 
lish Government have tried to stop these mur- 
ders. They insist that if a person should recover 
after being brought to the sacred stream to die, 
he shall be taken home again, and shall have his 
property the same as before. * 


Oe 
THE LITTLE WHITE LIE. 


I was in trouble beyond any doubt— 
I was in trouble—and how to get out? 
“Tell a white lie,” said the devil to me. 
“Tella lie! O! how dreadful! But what would it be 

f I should ?—though I never shall tell one,” said I. 
“Don’t be frightened,” said he, ““we won’t call it a lie— 
A few words, in their way quite as good as the truth, 
And for this occasion far better, forsooth.” 

But my little white lie, when I'd told it, grew black; 
Then, O! how could I hide it or how get it back? 

For it never would do to be caught in a lie, 

For ’twas known that a very good youngster was I. 

I must manage in some way to keep it from sight; 
“Tell one more,” said the devil; “ ’twill make it all right.” 
But my two grew to three, and my three were soon four, 
And my four gave rise to a dozen or more; 

Till I felt in my soul such a sense of disgrate, 

I had searcely one friend I could look in the face; 

And at night to my room I went creeping up staits— 
God is truth! could I sleep without saying my prayers? 
But my fears and my conscience thus followed about, 

I was really half glad when the lie was found out; 

‘or it was—it is always the way with a lie— 

And all said that a very bad youngster was I. 

Good or bad, I have learned in one thing to be wise, 
And shun in the future all little white lies. 

N. ¥. Orphan’s Friend. 


+o 


THE MUSIC-BOX THAT WOULD 
KEEP GOING. 

Trying to “behave” in school-time or meeting- 
time, when an exceedingly funny thought or 
recollection has popped into your mind, is an ex- 
perience probably quite familiar to most of you, 
dear readers. Mr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, says it 
is like getting a music-box started that won’t 
stop, and he has a story ready (as he generally 
has for everything) to illustrate it. 


In the country where we were brought up 
there was no great profusion of musical instru- 
ments. We remember the first time we ever saw 
a music-box. It was at the day-school, and was 
brought by one of the boys. We thought the 
machine the most wonderful thing we had ever 
seen or heard. 

But it was too elaborate for boys’ manage- 
ment. Sometimes we could not get it going. 
At other times, under our manipulation, it would 
start playing a tune, and we could not stop it. 
Of course, only in the hours of nooning or of re- 
cess did we ordinarily dare to handle it. 
one day the fortunate owner of the music-box let 
us have it in our desk during the school-hours. 

Over-tempted, we forgot our geography and 
arithmetic, and went into a curious examination 
of the music-box. It never seemed so wonderful 
as then; but while we were busy among its cogs, 
and springs, and cylinders, the pesky thing start- 
ed to play “Yankee Doodle.” 

We laid hold and tried to put down the brakes; 
but we had touched something that had set it 
going, and go it would. We put down the lid of 
the desk and plunged into our arithmetic, furi- 
ously reciting to ourselves, “Twice eight are six- 
teen, twice twelve are twenty-four.” 

But the schoolmaster, with irate countenance, 
demanded, “Who is making that noise?” The 
more complete silence of the school made the 
music-box seem still more resonant. By this 
time the cylinder had reached another tune, 
“Comin’ through the Rye,” and we felt ourselves 
coming through the breakers. 

All the boys looking innocent, the schoolmas- 
ter came down to make the tour of the desks. 
He had examined but three or four when he 
struck upon ours, and seized the music-box and 
held it above our heads in triumph and wrath. 
Without the usual ten days’ notice we were sub- 
poenaed to appear immediately beforethe master. 

The rattan was brought out, and we were per- 
emptorily asked to present the palm of our hand. 
Now the sensation produced by a rattan depends 
entirely upon which end of it you come in con- 
tact. The end offered to us was not at all 
attractive. We could not for some time make 
up our mind to take hold the wrong end of it. 
We put out our hand again and again, but every 
time, before the rattan came down, we changed 
our mind and put our hand behind us; but at 
last we submitted, and the music, instead of be- 
ing instrumental, became vocal. We felt, how- 
ever, that we did not deserve being whipped for 
the whims of an unmanageable music-box. 


to 
A BEAR HUNT. 


On last Saturday afternoon, says the Lapeer 
(Mich.) Democrat, two men, named James Mar- 
shall and John Ebbits, started from North 
Branch on a bear-hunting expedition. Proceed- 
ing six miles east, and from thence five miles 
north, they came upon bear tracks of unusual 
size. They had with them an uncommonly large 
bull-dog, and a Siberian bloodhound who weighed 
not less than 250 pounds. 

The dogs were the first to scent the game, and 
with tail and bristles erect, they eagerly started 
on the war-path, the men following as fast as 
possible. 

About five miles further on they unexpectedly 
came upon the bear, who was asleep in a cavity 
made by the upheaval of an immense beech tree. 
The dogs gave a growl and a bark as they dis- 
covered the monster, and without another sign, 
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‘ sprang on the bear before he had time to fairly 
recover his consciousness. 

He was not long in doing it, however, for he 
immediately rose to a standing position, gave a 
fierce growl, elevated the corners of his lips, dis- 
closing as ugly a set of molars as ever adorned a 
Michigan bear, faced the dogs, and raising his 
right paw, he hit the bull-dog in the ribs, knock- 
ing him about twenty feet, and landing him on 
the top of a pine stump three feet in height. 

In the meantime the hound seized the bear by 
the flank, causing him to whirl around. Then 
bear and bloodhound met face to face. The bear 
elevated himself on his hind legs, and prepared 
for an embrace. The hound did not decline the 
proffered hug, and quick as a flash of lightning 
sprang at the bear, and the battle was begun in 
deadly earnest. 

The bear was overthrown by the sudden onset 

| made by the hound, and fell on his back, the 
hound still clinging to him. . 

| Dog and bear were mixed up in such a man. 
ner that the hunters were afraid to fire for fear 

| they would kill the dog. 

The bear recovered himself in a second’s time, 
jand seeing the hunters, started for them, with 
| the dog at his heels. They fired their guns, but 
| he didn’t seem to mind that, and kept on. He 
| was so close that they did not have time to re. 
| load, and they turned and ran toward a large 
| beech tree, about fifteen rods distant, the bear in 
| close pursuit. 

Just as the latter had cleared the gap between 
himself and the hunters to within about three 
feet, the dog again seized him by the flank, and 
hung on with such force that the bear could not 
extricate himself. He again whirled the dog 
loose, and they met face to face, and came to- 
gether with great fury. Se 

The hunters hastily loaded their pieces, took 
good aim, and fired just as the bear, with a well 
and powerfully directed blow with his right arm, 
| hit the dog between the eyes, killing him instant. 
ly. The bear fell a moment afterward, dedd. It 
was found that the bloodhound and _bull-dog 
were also dead. A farmer was hired to carry 
| the bear to the nearest station, and — on 
| the scales he tipped the beam at 450 pounds. 


PERFECT POLITENESS. 

“Good breeding” is the term that in describing 
one’s social manners seems to express more than 
the mere word “politeness.” It is cultivation, 
and a long inheritance of cultivation, indeed, 
that makes perfect manners, and renders one a 
| finished lady or gentleman, such as the following 
examples are claimed to be: 





Is there any barrier against presumption and 
| against an attempt at equality like thoroughbred 
courtesy 2 “Do what you will, you can never be 
so thorough a lady as I am,” was the impression 
made upon me by the sweet humility, the plain 
dress, the almost forlorn surroundings of Mrs. 
Custis, the former mistress of Arlington. It was 
more what she did not do, the absence of effort, 
coupled with the desire to make you happy, the 
thorough breeding the self-abnegation, the grace- 
ful dignity, that made this lady a duchess in her 
faded realm. 

Such breeding and such manners as hers are 
not within the reach of every one,—they are 
partly natural gifts—but the virtues which led to 
them are to be cultivated by everybody with 
some hope of success. Miss Sedgwick was one 
of these wonderfully well-bred women. 

+No woman in America was more famous than 
she in her prime, and she had much of the grace, 
with little of the formality of those “old-school” 
manners in which she must have been trained. 
Flattery never turned her head. She was hun- 
ble and modest as a village gir), graceful and 
courtly as Madame de Sevigne. Her manner of 
introducing two persons has never been sut- 
passed. She made them both feel honored and 
distinguished. Her attitude of listening was in 
itself a compliment, and to the very last she 
maintained a charm beyond beauty—the charm 
of perfect manners.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


——_+@9>—___—_ 
A SWISS SCENE. 
A correspondent of the Portland Transcript, 
travelling in Switzerland, tells what he saw “on 
the road to Chamonix.” 





Often we see a little herd of cows feeding, with 
a woman standing by each cow and a dog bark 
ing at them, all in tune. By one means or al- 
other, they manage to make quite an active pel- 
formance of it. Why they don’t tie the cow toa 
post and let her feed in‘a circle is more than! 
can guess. 

In one field was a man sitting on the grass, 
smoking and holding the baby, while his wile, 
up in a tree, shook down apples which his dangh- 
ters gathered. } 

Farther on, we approached a river runnidg 
swiftly through the fields, and saw great comme 
tion among the branches of a tree which hung 
far over the water. This proved to be also ™ 
apple-gathering. The apples were shaken into 
the water, and the current ran with them down 
to a point where knelt three women on either 
bank. As the apples came rushing down, the 
women caught them from the water with a 
gree of skill that would do credit to a ball-playet, 
throwing them out upon the bank in a great ye 
low heap. The stream was quite wide, but avy 
stray apple that might be missed on this account, 
was snapped out by a fourth woman lying at 
length on a bridge of boards but just below. 
Never an apple is lost. ‘ 

In a field by the road, freshly ploughed, @ little 
spot had been carefully smoothed, and the baby’s 
cradle placed upon it. Two poles, one at 
head and another at the foot, with the fathers 
| coat stretched over them, figured as an awniDg; 
| and the mother sat by on the ground and ro¢ 
' the cradle while she ate her dinner. 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER. 


I’m dreadful busy workin’, 
I have such lots to do; 
I’ve got to bake and iron, 
And haven’t half got through. 
I’ve just got through my washin’, 
And rinsin’ out the tubs; 
It almost skins my fingers 
Giving such awful rubs. 


My cake is bakin’ nicely 
In Katy’s fryin’-pan! 

I tried to make some jumbles, 
But don’t believe I can. 

I’m gratin’ up some nutmeg, 
(It’s really only bark,) 

I wish you'd fix the fire, 
I won’t get through till dark! 


Will you reach down my irons? 
My little clo’es-horse too? 

You needn’t make ’em red-hot, 
A little warm ’ll do. 

I burnt my dollie’s bed-quilt 
Last time I ironed that; 

And scorched the velvet ribbon 
For Flotsie’s Sunday hat! 


Now I must bathe my children, 
And dress them neat and clean; 
They mortify me awful, 
I’m ’shamed to have them seen. 
I’ve got to wash my chineys, 
And put them ’way, I spose ; 
How hard it is to housekeep 
None but us women knows! 
KATE ALLYN. 
—_—_+or—__—_—- 


For the Companion. 


LITTLE MOSES. 




















Danny had the mumps. 

One cheek was swelled up so much that he 
could hardly keep his eye open; and the other 
cheek was swelled down towards his neck; and 
the eye on that side of his face was wide-open. 
So that, altogether, Danny looked very funny. 

He was a pretty, good-natured little fellow, 
though, in spite of the mumps, except when he 
was hungry. Then he couldn’t help crying, be- 
cause his mouth wouldn’t open “only just a little 
speck,” and when he swallowed “something 
pinched the inside of his cheeks awful.” 

So his mother made him some gruel, and gave 
him a glass tube to draw the gruel up into his 
mouth. 

Danny thought that a very nice way to do. 
He said he was always going to eat so after this, 
even when he got well.’’ 

Mrs. Howard laughed; but she did not say 
anything, for she knew he would get very hun- 
sty if he never had anything to eat but what 
could be drawn through the glass tube. 

In a day or two Danny began to get better; 
but he thought it was very tiresome to stay in 
the house all the time. 

But one morning his mother found just the 
thing for Danny to play with. 

You never could guess what it was, soI may 
4s well tell you. 

It was a cunning little baby duck, with soft, 
Yellow down, and little round, black eyes. 

Mrs. Howard found it standing all alone in the 
hen-house, and chirping with all its might. 

It did not seem to have any relatives or friends, 
and at first Mrs. Howard could not think where 
itcame from; but after awhile she remembered 
that the hest-egg in one of the boxes was a duck’s 
*ég, and the hens must have staid in the nest so 
mach that the egg had hatched. 

So here little Duckie was. I suppose he 






| thought it would be nicer to be a cunning little 
| duck than an old nest-egg. 
But the old hens and ducks were very unkind 


| to the little stranger, just because it was a poor | 
ar, and had no one to protect it. 
They pecked it so much that they would soon | 


| little orphan begg: 
| 
have killed it if Mrs. Howard had not come out 
just in time to save it. 


her little boy. 

O, Danny was so happy! He took the soft lit- 
tle thing and put it in a box, and covered it up 
with some warm cotton. 

In a few hours it grew quite strong and lively. 

Danny gave it some of his own gruel to eat. 

He tried to make it take the gruel through the 
glass tube, the way he did; but Duckie didn’t 
have the mumps, and did not see any sense in 
trying to eat that way. 

Danny played with the duck all day, and when 
his brother Frank came home from school, told 
him all about how his mother had found it, and 
how mean the old hens were, trying to peck it to 
death. 

He said he wanted to name it something nice, 
but couldn’t think of anything but Biddy and 
Ducky, and they were not a bit good. 

“IT guess the mumps have knocked all the 
thinking out of you, then,” said Frank, “for J 
can think of, lots of nice names. If he was my 
duck I would name him Moses, because he was 
saved from getting killed; not just quite the 
same way as the great Moses, but something 
like it.” 

“Yes,” said Danny, “that is a jolly name. I 
knew there was something, but I couldn’t 
think!” 

* So Moses it was. 

Little Moses grew stronger and bigger every 
day. 

And every night, for a long time after Danny 
got well, he would put him in the little box, and 
cover him up with the cotton. 

Moses was a very careless little fellow, and 
came near losing his life several times. Once 
Mrs. Howard found him, nearly dead, stuck on 
his back in the meal dish. But she pulled him 
out, and Danny nursed him back into life again. 

Another time he nearly got drowned by get- 
ting into such a deep tub of water that he 
couldn’t jump out. 

But after awhile he got big enough to take 
care of himself, and he went around the yard, 
saying “Quack! quack!’’ the whole day long. 

Ray Ricu. 
BABY’S BED. 


Dainty and white is the little spread, 

Cool and smooth is the tiny bed, 

Curtained with nettings so airy and light, 

Not a fly can hide himself from sight; 

And there the baby shall sleep, sleep, sleep, 
While mother and angels their watch shall keep: 
Mother and angels shall watch together 

All through the sultry summer weather. 


Fleeciest blankets shall make the spread, 
And downiest feathers the little bed 
Where baby, our darling, shall sweetly repose, 
Warm to the tips of her cunning wee toes; 
When the wintry winds shall blow, blow, blow, 
And all the world be white with snow; 
And mother and angels still watch together, 
All through the frosty winter weather. 

Christian Union. 


——+or—___—_——_ 
THE FOX AND THE MILK. 

A tame fox that was kept in a stable-yard was 
on very friendly terms with several of the dogs, 
but he could never induce the cats to come near 
him. Cats have very keen smell, and the odor 
arising from the fox was displeasing to them; 
they would not walk on any spot where~he had 
been standing, and kept at as great a distance 
from him as possible. The fox soon saw the dis- 
taste of the cats to his company, so he made use 
of his knowledge to cheat them out of their 
breakfasts. As soon as their allowance of milk 
was poured out, he would run to the spot and 
walk round the saucer, knowing that none of 
the cats would approach the defiled place. Day 
after day were the cats deprived of their milk; 
but the trick of the fox having been discovered, 
it was removed to some place where he could not 
get atit. The fox, not liking to be deprived of 
his morning draught, fell upon another plan for 
obtaining it. The dairymaid was in the habit of 
passing through the yard where the fox was, so 
he managed to go up to her and brush himself 
against one of the pails; the milk was immedi- 
ately so tainted with the smell of the fox that 
the dairymaid did not venture to take it into the 
house; so she poured it out into a vessel and 
gave it to the cunning animal. He repeated 
this several times with success, but when the 
spoiled milk was given to the pigs he left off 
troubling himself about it. 


—__+e- 











WHAT comes once in a minute, twice in a mo- 
| ment, once in a man’s life, and three times in 
mamma’s? The letter M. 


| 


So she brought it in the house, and gave it to | 





























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in learn, but not in p 
My’ second in stop, but not in st: 


lay ; 
ny; 


My third in sack, but not in bag; 
My fourth in banner, but not in flag. 


My whole is a flower 
Which many would like 

To wear in their bosoms 
From morning till night. 





Six words with the final syllable 
central symbol. 


3. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE FOR FAR 


1, In sound, like a part of your hou 


formed by the 


MERS, 
se at the farm. 


2. A pest at the barn you have built at the farm. 
3. One name for the clothes w hich you wear on 


the farm. 
. A grass in the meadow you mow 


on the farm. 


. Are measures of land which make up the farm. 


. A place for the pigs which you ke 


ep at the farm. 


Sounds a form of a verb you enjoy at the farm. 


Gonare downwards: A man who 


farm. 
4. 


WORD SQUARE. 
1. An iron frame. 
2. A bird, 
3. To prevent, 


(i 


ws 


works on the 
INDIANA, 


4. Elegant. 
5. To penetrate. 


F. B. V. 





e® 





Quotation from Campbe 





ll. 


L. M. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Are, Dhu, Aix, Ens, Don, Ace, 
Ask. RHINOCEROS. 
2. Pop Corn. 


Kea, Art, Loa, 


> Paper, Anile, Pines, Elect, Rests. 


“A teacher needeth patience, 
ames 
5. Lad been, enabled. Wealth, th 
Absurd, sadrub, Theory, her toy. 
I ate later, retaliate. 
6. Sun-set. 
7. Answer to wheel puzzle: 


which doctors 


e law, the awl. 
A host, oaths. 





Druggists sell it. 


FREE 


| | ‘emanated EXTRACT is not known to affect or be 








yn "Tce SANDS of the sick and suffering have been 


made strong and healthy by the Peruvian Syrup. 
EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use Theesens Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
WELLS & CO., Xe w York. 
3 FANCY Amba with your n: ame, in 9 tints, 
20 cents, or 40 Blank Scroll Cards, 5 designs, 20 cents. 
Outtit, 19 styles, 10 cents, by J. B. HusTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


BEST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents. 
dress CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box | ll, 
tf 


Northampton, Mass. 
made pes with Stencil and Key C — 


MONEY Outtits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 


ulars FREE. S.M.SPENcER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 

SAMPLE to Agents. Lapies’ ComMBINATION 

NEEDLE-BOOK, With Chromos. Send stamp 
’. GLUcK, New Bedford, Mass. 


44-—ly 


affected by the action of other remedies, It 
may be used freely, intern: ully or extern: ally, 
without the slightest danger. 10- 


20 CALLING CARDS, White, Tinted or Repp, 
a@wV with your name neatly printed, and 10 varieties of 
choice Flower Seeds, including Verbena, German Asters, 
Stocks, Pinks, Petunia and Double Portulaca, sent post- 
paid for 50 cents. Star Co., Clintonville, Conn. 10—4t 


5 ) FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
samples o 


postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. U 
Brockton, Mass. 


Commissions 40 to 50 per cent. A. H, FL — 
OATMEA L GLYCERINE. 
ST Soap. Sold erence 
QILV ER-PL ATED WARE polished with INDEXI- 
O CAL SILVER SoOapP will last many times longer than if 
polished with whiting or plate-powder 40—tt 


N AGIC, MIRTH AND MYSTERY: H or, En- 
tertainments for winter evenings, containing Cha- 
rades, Games, Puzzles, Experiments, Stories, Shadows, 
etc.,etc., illustrated. Mailed to any address, on receipt of 
a three-cent stamp, by Harpy Hours Company, No.1 
c hi unbers Street, New York. 48 


ETUAL BEAUTY. 

Every lady Hh be wanting for years a toilet preparas 
tion in which she could place confidence, and use without 
fear of injuring health. The recent analysis made by the 
Me tropolit in Board of Health has proven that George W. 
Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” is entirely free from any thing 
detrimental to health or injurious to the skin. It can be 
used without showing the slightest trace of its use. Will 
leave the skin soft, smooth, and delicately beautiful. Sold 
at all druggists and fancy goods stores. Price, 75 cents 


per bottle. 

» i large, eight-page, inde- 
The W e ekly § Sun. pendent, hemest and fear- 
less newspaper, of 56 broad columns. We aim to make 
the ls tas Sun the best family newspaper in the world, 
Try 20 per year, postage paid. Address THE Sun, 
New Yosk cite, 54—L3t 


The best and cheapest 





Sweet! Sweeter!! Sweetest i! 


POTTER’S EXCELSIOR CORN. 


The satisfaction given by our 
former introductions gives us 
confidence in calling attention 
to the above novelty. Since 
we introduced the now famous 
Concord Corn we have 
watched with interest for any 
improvement that promised to 
eclipse that popular favorite, 
We believe the variety now of- 
fered superior in many re- 
spects, combining as it does 
earliness with unexcelled 
sweetn richness of flavor, 
and dt ility of tenderness, 

Je are confident this will 
prove the greatest acquisition 
yet offered. Packages con- 
taining sufficient for fifty hills, 
25 cents. For full description 
of the above and other novel- 
ties see AMATEUR CULTIVA> 
TOR’s GuIDE tothe Flower and Kitchen Garden, enlarged, 
improved and embellished by a magnificent colored plate, 
and hundreds of engravings, descriptive of more than 
three thousand varieties of choice Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Gladiolus, Lilies, ete., etc., also full directions for 
culture, Sent free on receipt. of two 3- ry roe Ad- 





















dress, WASHBURN & Dey 
8eow2t Boston, Mass. 
If you want the finest SEEDS or 
the healthiest ANTS, you 
—_ examine carefully our Il- 
ustrated Catalogue, giving de- 
AND tions and prices of our ve 
stock of ever oe desirable 
PLANTS wa 
warranted as re Sent 
free to all wishing to purchase, J, 
BY MAIL. _ 1.Smitn& Son, Brentwood, N. iH, 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 
One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will > 
move all kinds of worms from a whole fnmily. Gro. 
Goopwin & Co., Boston. 4-1 ae 


$5000 For a case of Asthma “Cough or Cold that 


panennens Botani sam will not cure, 






zarge bottles 35 cenis. Sample free. Dr. F. 
GOLD W. KINSMAN, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. i, Ae 


GEORGE H. RYDER, 
Manufacturer of Church Organs, 441 ‘'remont Peto Bos- 
ton. Send for C ireular, —1% teow 


THE ARCADE PRINTING PRESS. 
SELF-INKING, 
PRICE #4 50. 
Including Ink, Type, Roller, Card Board, etc. 
This is nota hand stamp, but a perfect and fast work- 


ing press. Send 3 cent stamp for cireular and specimens 
of its work to ARCADE PREss Co 
eow4t 224 Washington Street, Boston. 


F L OWE RSpooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 


| 
'SPOONER'S BOSTON MARKET 
SEEDS. VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


VEGETABLE Rings ated Priced Catalogue, with 


illustrations, mailed free to ap- 


SEEDS. oe ag W.H. SPOONER, 
. | deowst—ew at Boston, Mass, 
EPILEPSY 


OR FITS Cured by * use of Ross 
Free. 


Epileptic Remedie rial a 
ad 
ROSS BROS., No. 257 Main Street, Richmond, Ind. 






For circulars, evidence of success, et d 
s13t 


eres -eee-corree ASTM 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.:7 i Sowatecs 
Ree Te 


lestown, Mass, 


FOSAUREDISS 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
oak Cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 3 
“700 Superb 1 Varieties of 


WANTED 2:2" 
ROU seer Eo 


trated c catalogue Free. E. Y. 
6eow! 





79 more young men to learn Telegraphy. 
Good situations guaranteed. Address 
«with stamp, Supt. U. T. Co., Oberlin, O. 
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| ing over the fence with the unfortunate child in its | Take Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if your liver does not 
| mouth, act. Com. 
| The mother fainted, and no one else being near,  —— a 
| she lay in this condition for some time. When she VEGETINE is composed of the best vegetaLle ingredients 
| recovered, an alarm was raised, and pursuit made, | the dispensary of Nature furnishes. Com. 
but no trace could be found of the lost child. Our tae A 
friend began to tremble in his boots at the recital, nega Rep fe aa ‘ 
and rather regretted his daring “to beard the lion in “A Slight Cold,’’ Coughs.—Few are aware of the 
his den.”’ The lions are particularly bold, and the | would yiek of checking a cough or “ SLIGHT COLD” which ees e 
settlers are kept in constant fear all the time. would yield toa mild remedy, but if neglected often at- i a BS ; 
tacks the lungs. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give sure JAMES PARTON.............-. CoNTRIBUTING Epttog, 
and almost immediate relief. Com. — 
GETTING ON. =— — 1 
If one resolves always to do his best, and meet all | The Human Hair.—To give it strength and lustre, BRST FAMILY PAPER 
difficulties bravely, he is sure to get on in the world. be improve si males, eo tolling que and 
| Sane of tha moet enecetel man 60 oie ial quicken its growth—in short, to make it as intended, the 
= : eee i ‘i . cee es s @ " theses day had NO | crowning personal charm of both sexes—this is the work _ ; 
The Sunsceiprion Price of the Companion is | early advantages, They conquered success: Burnett’s Cocoaine will accomplish, if faithfully used. . 
i $2.50 aY Post Paid 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the “Mr., cannot you give me employment?” saida . a ear, os age al , 
Te Postage by us one-legged boy to a gentleman on his way to his of- | HE STRENGTHENING and supporting in — 
: tice. ° te ag ok ll : a 
: acas , meee, P . | fluence of “* Hunt’s” Remepy acts promptly on the 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during| A boy with only one leg was not a very desirable | Kidne ras binder pone petetrate pla yp hantehon ma During a year it furnishes over 1100 pi PEI 
the year. me | candidate for office-work and office-running, but the | ease from them. It also eradicates gravel, diabetes, _—— 
THE Comranion is pens i vapt-p ahd _— — explicit | gentleman said,— dropsy, complaints of the urino-genital organs, and forti- | tures, and the equal of 9 octavo 460 page 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- “Come along, and let us see what you car ai fies the whole system. It is a diuretic solvent, alterative bs 
ance, i all payment of arrearages is made, asre-| The boy was taken to a law po ma te and tonie. This potent i .o a the | Volumes of reading matter. 
quired by law. | man suggested that perhaps the first thing for the | medical faculty. E. CL! =, Proprietor, sIVES TAY “ 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should | ty do ie be to po a ee nether en heed yd rovidence, R. I. a Besides, it GIVES AWAY—but “see small 7 
Data Rctapi Mon sprint ee pay | same time gave him an order that would, as far as LOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.—30 varieties of | bills” below for particulars: 
onal apne lll 2 gah oe gps possible, make hima walking man. The boy did the | choice Annuals, $1; 13 varieties, 50 cents. This collec- 
mandy tet & Fopmvered tesver. Alt pommmaavere fre ye- | Tas of the house, bat found time to read Coke | tion contains choice English Pansies, German Asters, site ty ny eee 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. | ¢ 4 Blackstone, and t inci daw Shen anan be: 1d | Stocks, Pinks, Verbenas, Double Hollyhock, Double Por- IT US a large, sparkling, literary and family pa- In 0 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper | an ackstone, anc 1¢ Other day the one-le fe | tulaca, and is every way worthy of confidence. Each per—pure, instructive and amusing; half of th 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. the — B = ene gti ~' Sith, packet contains a mixture of its species, and a great dis- ot — > of Page oe ere ; the other soul , 
SNEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | #2t_ position in the law office of Martin & Sinith, play can be made at a sinall cost. STAR CO., Clinton- als con d ining t Ae © oicest | 2k i ig matter, gas-pi 
™ poi w py ow wg “date opposite year name can | Mr. Isaac P. Martin being the gentleman to whom | Ville, Conn. 10—4t LGuendtoe ag, a fe ie haghiy ms naper a4 M " 
be changed. the little lame boy appealed. We hope that Mr. | ~~—~——— SY RESTS i lustrated 1 ews, it is high y moral, but entirely houses 
ig Marti a ewe tf cag 4 A MONTH — Agents wanted every unsectarian and non-political, going ail over 
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